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German lineage in his generation. Hi oS e being was 
passionately, intellectually democra His intrepid 


fidelity to the very things which we contend for today gemmieweading 


in the name of the whole world, he and his 
were willing to give their lives for seventy years ago. 
The son, does he not know the foe is the same? What has 
happened to the second and third generations of these 
men? Here they have lived, received their training, 
enjoyed their freedom, propagated their ideas; and yet 
when two calls come, of the spirit and of the blood, of the 
United States and of Germany, they answer the baser 
racial call. This has happened in hundreds of cases. 
It is no hectic alarm which the country sounds against 
this worst of all terrible lapses. ‘The invert among us is 
the most heinous of men. However blameless his out- 
ward conduct may be, it is a real pity there is not an 
adequate way in*which to deal with him justly for the 
common good. 
& 


AROUND a luncheon-table in a certain university club 
a group of keen and healthy-minded young men, engaged 
successfully in several professions, were discussing the 
Church. A clergyman sat near by. He unobtrusively 
edged into the conversation, for he knew them all. His 
presence gave zest to the criticism—for of course it was 
bound to come to this—and the promise of his discomfiture 
seemed sure. The stock complaints and objections were 
made. Preaching, of course, was stupid, and the whole 
performance dull. There was nothing interesting for a 
man to hear or do in church. Substitutes on Sunday 
morning,—there were several of them. Nothing original 
about them. The parson was neither shocked nor 
specially impressed. “TI tell you,” he said, “all you say 
is twaddle. I am not denying things are as bad as you 
say, but still it’s nonsense. You are rather stupid about 
your sense of values. I make no sacrosanct plea. I 
give you the logic of facts, results. Listen to me: Choose 
for me the one hundred men and women who lead all the 
rest in this community in downright goodness of character, 
in public welfare, in philanthropy, yes, in your best indus- 
trial and commercial establishments, and in the pro- 
fessions, and I'll show you ninety of them who go up to 
the temple to pray every Sunday morning.” 


* 


It is easy to make the mistake, spite of the common- 
placeness of the caution, of supposing that because men 
generally say little of the greatest things they are not 
appreciative of them. With some natures the greater 
the tension the less the expression. Those who are 
fluent in discourse appear to have an appreciation which 
others who are silent seem to lack. Eloquent patriots 
are few in comparison with men who simply do their 
part and have little to say. But this by no means shows 
that most human action is prosaic and without intensity. 
The million men and more who are going to fight the com- 
ing year that their country may have the right to live are, 
every one of them, fighting with some ideal in their souls. 
When they are well able to tell what it is they will not 
do so, because it is not in them to seem to boast of their 
motives any more than of their deeds. But when we 
see what they respond to, and read their letters home, 
and have the sense to understand their taciturnity, we 
learn that they are a great army of idealism. It is noth- 
ing short of idealism which they exhibit. That they 
are making it real is poor reason for doubting it. 
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A PRINTED card posted on the cars of a system in New 
York suggests that to fold a newspaper once or twice 
while reading it is a convenience to the reader. ‘There is 
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a gay illustration of a crowded subway car and a pas- 
sengeér readitig a newspaper spread to its full width. No 
is card and studying the humorous drawing 
rget the lesson. Emerson said that fine 
manners need the support of fine manners in others. 
Why should this educational propaganda of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit, through its president, Mr. 
Shonts, not spread all over the country? 


»* 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY, before the Economic Club of 
New York, was asked why the Administration in Washing- 
ton went in so strongly for college professors in the con- 
duct of the war, and made comparatively few appoint- 
ments from among business men. His answer was, 
“The American business man does not read.” Since 
that answer, several notable business appointments 
have been made. ‘This is heartening, in view of the de- 
pendence of England upon her men of business. Over 
there they are running the economic side of the war 
admirably where the bureaucrats were fizzling the thing. 
Englishmen of large commercial interests belong to the 
world of sheer necessity, what with their little island and - 
their great colonial interests. Our immense area and 
resources have deterred the development of a truly 
worldly attitude in the market-place. To get the mind 
around a problem involving not only our hundred mil- 
lion people but several hundred million more, three, 
four thousand miles away, requires scholarship and 
statesmanship. Herbert Hoover surrounds himself with 
college professors and business men about equally, we 
should say; and that commends itself to us as wisdom. 
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A WEALTHY man in an American city has a family 
consisting of himself and his wife and they live in a large 
mansion. ‘The winter was not half over when he had 
used a hundred tons of coal to keep himself comfortable. 
An active and public patriot, he seems not to have 
applied his patriotism to this section of personal comfort. 
Other men of wealth, found to have more coal than was 
quite necessary, have, in other cities, had their coal taken 
from them and distributed among less forehanded neigh- 
bors. We read of arrests in England of people who, even 
in the situation of peculiar stress which England has been 
facing for a long time, were found hoarding food in large 
quantities. And in Germany itself, with its strict limita- 
tions and its tragic condition near to starvation, people 
who could do so have been as willing as any other to help 
other people starve in order that they might the longer 
be fed. When things come to such pass in small groups, 
such as arctic explorers or ocean castaways, there is only 
one way to equal chance of life, and that is death to those 
who would thus destroy their fellows. 


Sad 


THE flavor of infallibility has an appearance of strength. 
But it is specious, by itself. The habit of conclusiveness 
which dealing with logical processes engenders is a weak- 
ness and a delusion when it is carried into dealings with 
life. Reasoning hangs together so strongly that it seems 
as if anything would be held together by it. But a new 
fact at once relegates it to the intellectual, scrap-heap. 
A fact left out of sight is as good as new to the same — 
effect. When it is brought up, a whole campaign of 
discussion and demonstration suddenly falls to pieces. 
The worst danger of this habit of conclusiveness is not 
so much in those it is practised upon as in those who 
practise it. They become unable to see much farther . 
than they think. ‘They acquire that quality of straight- 
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forwardness which incapacitates them from turning out 
for anything coming from the opposite direction. An- 
kylosis of mental joints results, and articulation ceases. 
A man who cannot recognize his mistakes, and own them, 
often takes credit to himself for consistency and sturdi- 
ness. ‘The credit he really gets is that of wooden-headed- 
ness and obstinacy. - 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Churchman. 


As this is written, news which makes the whole nation 
grateful is that former President Roosevelt’s recovery is 
expected. Our redoubtable countryman as a patient 
is unfamiliar to us; we shall be quite happy when we 
learn that he is abroad in the land “‘stirring up the gift,” 
to use the Great Apostle’s admonition to his friend, the 
young preacher, Timothy. ‘There is a charge, a dynamic, 
to every word and action of this gladiator of democracy 
which compels the attention if not invariably the assent of 
virtually all of the people. Wherever he is, he is the 
centre of interest; and when some accuse him of loving 
the limelight, it is well for them to remember that the 
limelight also loves him, and after the approved fashion 
of the calcium it turns and follows him up and down the 
stage in his continuous performance in behalf of the 
common good. 

There are times when he seems partisan, and of these 
it would not be pertinent to speak. Generally he is 
aboundingly human and amazingly like the great ma- 
jority of men. ‘That is why he gets a place on the first 
page. ‘The intrinsic value and force of what he says and 
is about and its kinship with the common man—it is this 
the editors sense accurately as the thing the people will 
read. He speaks in elemental terms, and knows how to 
feel the popular pulse. Than this there are many en- 
gagements which in limited circles receive higher appraisal ; 
but we have a profound respect for the man in whom pre- 
dominates the clay common to us all. The voice of the 
people saying, Amen, means something. 

A religious paper cannot leave off without saying a word 
about the sources upon which such a_ personality 
makes draughts for his enrichment and quickening. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s catholic tastes in literature and learning are 
firmly attested by his own productions in the field of 
letters. There is fame enough here for any able and 
ambitious man. In respect of political leadership, the 
facts are fresh in our minds. When his greatest achieve- 
ment is written, we believe it will be of that period when 
as Executive of the Nation he brought his slashing, 
Isaiah-like denunciations to intrenched social wrongs, 
and Jed the way for seven years to the new era of right- 
eousness, not in one field but in every field of our 
common life. Things that had passed without blame 
became wrong. ‘They remain wrong to this day. We 
adopted higher ethical standards. 

What has this to do with sources? Everything. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been so busy doing the word as he knows 
it that it is forgotten how zealously he hears the word. 
His fidelity to the church is a life-habit. The importance 
of the church to him is illustrated by what happened 
when he went to Washington in 1901 as Vice-President. 
There was no congregation of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, of which he was a confirmed member, in the 
Capital; but there was a small congregation of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, the lineal successor 
of the German Reformed Church, founded upon the same 
- creedal basis as the other, the Heidelberg Catechism. 

. The pastor, Dr. John M. Schick, now deceased, invited Mr. 
Roosevelt to worship there. It was a modest little 
brick chapel, entered from a narrow side street, and the 
congregation was small. ‘To the sanctuary in all sorts 
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of weather he went, a devout and hearty worshipper. 
He continued through his Presidency. His pastor 
informed the writer that if he could not attend, he would 
always communicate with him, explaining why. ‘The 
church and religion and God—did they mean much to 
Mr. Roosevelt? In Washington to-day there is a monu- 
ment into which he has built some of the stones, though 
they bear not his name. It is the stately, worshipful, 
Gothic house of prayer which the Reformed congregation 
erected before he left Washington. 


The Lining of the Cloud. 


There is a popular proverb, ‘‘Every cloud has a silver 
lining.” It conjures up the image of a heavy cloud- 
bank on the western horizon, after a long, dull day of 
rain. ‘The sky above has cleared, but the sun is hidden. 
However, along the rounded edges of the cloud is a nar- 
row belt of silver ribbon, telling of the light that glows 
behind, and will rise in another, brighter day. ‘The 
Psalmist says, “Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him; righteousness and judgment are the foundations 
of His throne.’’ We need this faith in the midst of the 
world-darkness by which our time feels itself almost 
overwhelmed. 

The war is a test of our faith in the Eternal Goodness, 
as nothing we have experienced has ever been. What is 
our reaction to it? Is it on the plane of mere material 
prosperity and personal comfort, or are we able to rise 
to an attitude of spiritual heroism, and see the struggle 
primarily as one for humane ideals and right principle? 
In the first case, what we see about us is all cloud and no 
lining. In the second, we are given vision to behold the 
lining of the cloud. 

How many among us are sullenly resentful because the 
serenity of life for them has been disturbed? How many 
protest against the high prices and high taxes, without | 
seeing a larger purpose beyond? Some of those American 
tourists who were in Europe in July and August, 1914, 
and were caught in the outskirts of the hurricane, were 
loud in their complaints because their pleasant outings 
had been curtailed and they had lost their trunks! On 
that purely selfish plane, any way to end the war is better 
than that it should go on another day. 

But there is, God be thanked, a higher plane of gener- 
ous self-devotion to which we may rise when things darken 
around us, and in which we are able to see the brighter 
lining of the catastrophe. In the first place, the issue has 
been fairly joined in the irrepressible conflict between 
autocracy and democracy, in a world that cannot per- 
manently endure half-militarist and half-pacifist. As 
Lincoln said of our national house divided against itself, 
so the world of to-morrow must become all one or all the 
other. We are justified in believing that it will be a world 
of peaceable industrial democracies. ‘hen, we are learn- 
ing here in Amierica, as the war comes closer to us, that 
we ate not obsessed, as some European observers had 
supposed, with chasing dollars, but that we really care 
for something deeper and dearer than material prosper- 
ity and personal comfort. We are beginning to know the 
enduring joy of sacrificing for principle. Nothing could 
be nobler than the spirit of our young men as they go 
into the conflict. We shall all have to work hard to be 
worthy of such sons and brothers! 

No one could wish to glorify war as such, yet even bad 
wars have usually clarified some great principle. Our 
ill-advised attack on Mexico first brought slavery to the 
front as a moral and political issue. The capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks drove some scores of Greek 
scholars into Italy and the West, and inaugurated the 
revival of learning. ‘The American Revolution proved a 
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victory for those who sought to reform the British Con- 
stitution. ‘This war is already doing much for the United 
States. It is welding us together in a passion of patriot- 
ism. It is leading us out of our former isolation and pro- 
vincialism. It is teaching us the world-meaning of those 
democratic ideals which are written down in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It is shaming us out of our 
luxury, wastefulness, and all-absorbing commercialism. 

. Milton wrote, in ‘‘Comus,’’— 

“Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night?” 

‘The answer of the Psalmist would be, No, you were not 
deceived; the cloud was there, but also the lining. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about Him; but right- 
eousness and judgment are the foundations of His throne.” 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


To the Ministers and Members of the Unitarian Churches:— 


Is not a cause worth fighting for in France worth sav- 
ing at home? ‘The great emergencies that confront us 
require that we Americans think unselfishly, will nobly, 
act unitedly, and endure persistently. ‘These essential 
capacities are all spiritual attributes. They are the 
very things that are nourished in our free churches. To 
let the churches pine and die is therefore the worst pos- 
sible public policy. If we are to be faithful to our great 
national task we must spare no effort to maintain at full 
vigor the sources of the national morale. 

The work of the American Unitarian Association is a 
patriotic work of the first importance. The churches 
and ministers that look to the Association for financial 
aid are to be counted among the forces that are indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the vital spirit by which 
the great task is to be accomplished. The prospect that 
some of these churches may, by the neglect or procrastina- 
tion of those who have brought them into existence, be 
suffered to diminish or disappear is one that cannot be 
faced without grave apprehension. I should be doing 
less than my plain duty, therefore, did I not plead with 
you to make no further delay in sending to the treasury 
the money aid which alone can keep the churches alive 
and the work of your Association effective. The habit 
of the great majority of the members and constituents 
of the Association of waiting until the last moment be- 
fore sending in their contributions for the support of 
the work is a cause of much disquietude and anxiety 
not only to those you have appointed to administer this 
trust but also to the faithful ministers who serve the 
cause in the field. All are left in grave uncertainty 
about the future. The appropriations of the Board of 
Directors upon which these fellow-workers now rely 
expire on April 30. That is only ten weeks away. If 
the contributing churches fail to send in their customary 
gifts then the work will have to stop at that time, and 
then what is to become of the workers in the field who, 
for no fault of their own, will be thrown suddenly out 
of employment? 

How I wish I had the gift to make plain to my fellow- 
workers the real cruelty there is in the dilatory habit 
of the contributing churches. I know that often it is 
only thoughtlessness, but there is sometimes as much 
genuine cruelty in thoughtless neglect as in downright 
brutality. Can I make the situation plain by what 
might be a typical case? Here is a minister in charge 
of one of our promising missions in a growing city, let 
us say in Idaho or Nevada. His salary is $1,600 and 
on that he supports his wife and child and: his wife’s 
mother. They must live very simply, but are happy 
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in their opportunity of real service and growing in- 
fluence. One-half of the salary, or $800, is assumed by 
the church that this minister serves. ‘This is not always 
paid regularly, for many of the members of the church 
are just establishing themselves in a new community 
or are young married people trying to start a home. 
The other half of the salary comes regularly in quarterly 
checks of $200 each from the Association, and these 
checks are the main reliance of the little household. 
These representatives of ours know that the ability of 
their friends at Headquarters to send that money is 
measured by the gifts of the churches and individuals 
who compose and who are the American Unitarian 
Association. If supplies cease to flow from the churches 
into the treasury of the Association then the outflow 
to the missions must cease also. How solicitously, 
therefore, are the returns from the churches watched by 
these earnest people! With what foreboding the min- 
ister observes that of the $75,000 annually needed for 
the support of the word only $11,000 has been contributed 
in the nine months of the fiscal year that have already 
elapsed! Naturally he begins to write anxious letters 
to the President or the Secretary and to ask what the 
chances are that the money will be supplied before the 
end of the year. ‘‘Do you think,” he writes, “that we 
can rely on going on with the work, or ought we to be 
looking for something else? Shall we take a new lease 
of our little home, or let it go? What assurance is there 
that the Board can continue to sustain us? The work 
is going well, and all would be happy if it were not for 
this ever-present worry about what may happen to us 
after the first of May.’ What answer can be honestly 
given to such natural inquiries? Only that while the 
churches are very slow and often too heedless of their 
responsibilities, yet they have never wholly failed to 
sustain their cause. The Directors cannot know until 
the last minute what the fate of the missions is to be, 
but their advice to the representatives of our cause must 
still be ‘‘to hold on and to hold fast and to trust that 
before it is too late the churches will send in their gifts.” 

Is that trust to be justified or falsified? ‘That is the 
question that I am in honor bound to press home upon 
the ministers and people of the contributing churches. 
Multiply the case of that good man in Idaho and realize 
what unnecessary suffering is caused by the habit of 
postponing the contributions until April. Is it not as 
easy to get this matter attended to now and save all 
this worry and the resulting ineffectiveness? Espe- 
cially this year please realize that postponing until April 
will be peculiarly perilous to the cause we all have at 
heart, for it is altogether probable that the drive for the 
third Liberty Loan will be on during that month. May 
I not therefore plead with you to get this thing attended 
to now and to do it thoroughly, through an ‘“ Every- 
Member Canvass’? May we not have the contribu- 
tions for the work of the Association in hand not later 
than Easter Sunday, March 31, or immediately after 
that date? 

What more significant gifts have we to bestow than 
those which nourish reason, courage, and faith? Reason 
by which a man discovers what his rights and duties are; 
courage to defend those rights and discharge those duties; 
faith to follow the ideals of freedom and justice. Reason 
that keeps a man from fear and error and intolerance; 
courage so that he will not yield before difficulty and 
danger; faith so that he cannot sink into sluggish in- 
difference or do anything or be anything but his best. 
Never was there a time when men more needed a ra- 
tional and valiant faith. Shall we who possess this 
treasure neglect to give it to our fellow-men? 

SamMvuEL A. ELior. 
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Current Topics. 


AN important contribution to the international dis- 
cussion was madelast Monday, when President Wilson 
read a message before Congress in rejoinder to the peace 
definitions which had previously been made by Count 
von Hertling, German Chancellor, and by Count Czernin, 
Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
President responded in sympathetic terms to the Austro- 
Hungarian minister, who, he said, ‘‘seems to see the 
fundamental elements of peace with clear eyes and does 
not seek to obscure them.” In referring to Germany’s 
attitude the President said, ‘‘So far as I can judge, these 
principles that we regard as fundamental are already 
everywhere accepted as imperative except among the 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party 
in Germany.” Concerning the determination of the 
American people to prosecute the war to a successful 
conclusion the President told Congress and the world, 
“We are indomitable in our power of independent action 
and can in no circumstances consent to live in a world 
governed by intrigue and force.” 


a 


COMMENT on the President’s message in Congress and 
in the press indicated a general opinion that the latest 
definition of war aims by an Entente statesman left the 
door distinctly open for further counter-proposals from 


» the Central Powers, while it reaffirmed theintention of 


.~ 


America and its allies to continue the struggle with in- 
creasing energy until they shall have achieved their 
basic aim—a peace based upon foundations of justice 
that shall assure the future development of the world in 
freedom from the trammels of force. It was expected 
that the President’s latest utterance would appeal power- 
fully to liberal sentiment in all the countries of the 
Central group, and especially in Austria-Hungary, where 
a profound war-weariness has been plainly observable 
for several months past. It was expected, also, that 
President Wilson’s reiterated disclaimer of any punitive 
purpose against Germany would strengthen the hands 
of the political parties in Germany which are combating 
the imperialistic policies of the Potsdam group of states- 
men and soldiers. 
ad 


WHILE President Wilson was delivering his message 
before the two houses of Congress, the cable was trans- 
mitting an announcement by the Bolshevik government 
at Petrograd that, so far as Russia is concerned, the war 
is at an end. It was also announced at Brest-Litovsk 
on the same day that, although no treaty of peace with the 
Central Powers had been signed, orders ‘“‘for the com- 
plete demobilization of Russian forces on all fronts”’ 
had been issued. ‘Twenty-four hours earlier Berlin 
sent out the news of the signature of a separate treaty 
of peace between the Central Powers and the “People’s 
Republic of the Ukraine.’’ ‘The two events were greeted 
by the peoples of the Central Powers as evidences of the 
success of their cause. It was pointed out in German 
official quarters that the resumption of friendly relations 
with the Ukraine, or Southern Russia, would open to 
the Central Powers a vast territory, with a population of 
35,000,000, as a source of food supplies and a market 
for manufactured products. 


THE war was brought home to many an American 


home by the announcement, on February 8, of the 


sinking of the British transport Tuscania, outward bound, 
with the loss of many soldiers and sailors on their way 
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to France. The news of the sinking of the Tuscania 
by a German submarine off the coast of Ireland gave a 
marked stimulus to recruiting for both the army and the 
navy. It appeared at first that more than two hundred 
lives had been lost with the ship, but the revised list 
at the end of the week indicated that the number of the 
dead would not be more than half of that figure. In 
accordance with its fixed policy to give all the information 
possible to the public, the army and navy departments 
published full lists of the rescued and the injured as soon 
as they were obtainable. All reports of the circum- 
stances of the sinking of the transport bring out in striking 
fashion the excellent discipline that prevailed on the ves- 
sel after she had been struck by the hostile torpedo. 
But for this discipline the loss of life in all probability 
would have been much heavier than it was. 


»* 


AN historic act was recorded at Petrograd last week, 
when the Bolshevik government issued a degree separat- 
ing church and state in Russia and ordering the seizure 
of the enormous properties which have been owned 
and administered by the church. The disestablishment 
of the Holy Russian Orthodox Church is regarded as 
a definite step toward religious freedom and toward the 
reformation of the church itself. Since Peter the Great 
the Russian church has been a mighty instrument in the 
hands of the Russian state. Under the guise of Orthodox 
propaganda, it has carried out the political purposes of 
the autocracy beyond the frontiers of the empire. In 
Russia itself the priesthood, frequently standing on a 
low plane of intelligence and education, was frequently 
accused of helping the government to obstruct the 
liberal movement. Under the new order of things, pro- 
claimed by the Bolsheviki, the church will not enjoy 
the protection of the state, and will depend upon its 
own achievements for its very existence as an organi- 


zation. 
* 


HAVING signed a treaty of peace with the Republic 
of the Ukraine, the German Government is now evidently 
exerting itself to force Roumania into negotiations for a 
separate peace. It was reported from Berlin at the 
beginning of the week that the terms to be offered to 
Roumania had been drafted and that the utmost pres- 
sure would be exerted at Jassy, the provisional capital 
of Roumania, to induce the Roumanian Government 
to accept them without delay. There were indications, 
even, that the Central Powers stood ready to offer ter- 
ritorial compensations at Russia’s expense to Roumania 
if the latter country would assent to their proposals. 
The withdrawal of Russia from the war and the signing 
of a peace between the Central Powers and the Ukraine 
has isolated Roumania completely from its allies. Al- 
though King Ferdinand, through his representatives, 
only recently reiterated the purpose of the Roumanian 
people to resist the common enemy to the utmost, it was 
recognized at the European capitals at the beginning of 
the week that circumstances might force Roumania into 


a separate peace. 
ad 


GERMANY’S purpose to force Roumania into a separate 
peace was revealed on the eve of what promised to be im- 
portant events in the Balkan Peninsula. It was an- 
nounced at Washington by the Greek legation last week 
that a Greek army of 400,000 men would soon be fully 
mobilized and trained, and that this force would be made 
available for a general Entente offensive movement against 
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the Bulgarians and their allies on the Salonica front. 
The estimates of the total Entente forces to be em- 
ployed in such a movement varied from 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 men. Since the enforced abdication of King 
Constantine, and the return of Premier Venizelos to 
power, the Greek Government has been making ener- 
getic efforts to organize the forces of the Greek nation 
to take an effective part in the struggle in the Balkans. 
The: recent announcement from the Greek legation at 
Washington would indicate that the work of organiza- 
tion is approaching completion and that Greece is about 
to enter the struggle on a scale commensurate with its 
population and its interests in the Balkan decision. 


Brevities. 


A well of optimism ‘in“each "of us is what the times 
require. 


The great problem of the peasants in Roumania is not 
how to live, but how not to die. 


There is enough dynamite in self-determination, says 
an orator, to smash Germany and Austria. 


The sale is on of the ‘‘smileage book.” _ Send one to 
a soldier or sailor with its twenty admission tickets to 
clean entertainment. 


A man overpaid his income tax in Massachusetts by 
one cent. He received a check, signed by the State 
Treasurer, for this amount. 


“ Affliction does color life, doesn’t it?’’ said a man, 
quoted by Dr. Fosdick, to an unfortunate. “Yes,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘and I intend to choose the color.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


No Prayers for Victory. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


“One Who Believes” urges in your columns of January 
17 that we have silent prayers for victory at the Sunday 
services of our churches. Permit me, as one who believes 
in this as a righteous and necessary war, to protest never- 
theless against prayers for victory, and especially against 
silent prayers for that purpose. Inevitably such prayers 
will inculcate a spirit of selfishness, hatred, national vain- 
glory, and superstitious reliance on a tribal Lord of War 
Hosts. Let us leave these prayers for victory to the 
German Kaiser, to the Turks, and to ‘‘lesser tribes with- 
out the Law.” 

It is true that the President once, at the command of 
Congress,—but with, I suspect, some mental protest and 
reservation,—asked for such prayers. I happen to know 
one place of worship where this request was honored in 
the spirit, but not in the letter. In the church with which 
I am connected, we open our service every Sunday. morn- 
ing by singing ‘‘America” and then engaging in a brief 
prayer for the nation. But we never pray for victory, 
asking instead that we may be united and consecrated to 
the cause of justice and democracy, guided by heavenly 
wisdom, and worthy of the soldiers that fight for us. 

JosEPH C. ALLEN. 
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His Sunset. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD, 


His Presence touched the further crests, 

The shadow of His garments swept the hill, 
Life glowed with His omnipotence 
And taught us, throbbing silence, to be still. 


Can there a greater proof abide? 

All heaven is promised by a master stroke, 
Life finds us humbled, purified, 

Touching the hem of the immortal cloak. 


Heckling the Church on Account of the War. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Odell, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Troy, N.Y., and onetime newspaper 
editor, has written an article entitled ‘Peter Sat by the 
Fire Warming Himself,” in the Adlantic Monthly for 
February. It appears to gather up a larger number of 
alleged shortcomings of the Church and the ministry, 
in the face of the world’s cataclysm, than any other cur- 
rent heckling, and the Register has on this account asked 
a number of clergymen to express their opinions about 
it. They follow.—Eprror. 


Rev. Dr. George Hodges, Dean Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass.:— 


Mr. Odell’s criticism of the clergy is richly deserved 
by all the clergy who deserve it. I had not thought that 
there were so many of them. The parson is commonly 
under the disadvantage of hearing very few sermons 
except his own. Among the mirlisters of my own ac- 
quaintance the war is so great a part of their thinking 
and speaking, and they are so diligently occupied in 
interpreting it to their people in the light of their best 
studies, that I had imagined this to be the general situa- 
tion. The quietness-and-confidence sermons have not 
come to my attention. 

Mr. Odell makes a distinction between the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross and the work of the 
Christian Church. If that is a valid distinction, then 
the Church may well seem inactive. But there is an- 
other opinion, according to which it is our common 
Christianity which is expressing itself in these great 
movements. They are the results of years of services 
and sermons and sacraments, of the faithful ministrations 
of the Christian clergy. So, too, with the men who are 
going out to fight, with such high hearts and patriotism 
and self-sacrifice; the stars which represent their names 
are in the service-flags which hang over the doors of 
parish churches, they are remembered in the prayers 
there, they went out with the blessing of the parish 
priest to do that for which the Church stands. 


Rev. Dr. Charles F. Dole, Pastor-Emeritus, First Congre- - 
gational Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass.:— 


Mr. Odell’s article is a sorrowful illustration of the 
tense and heated temper of war times. (His charge 
against the ministers is that they were not prompt and 
eager to get the United States into war with Germany!) 
We are reminded of the illuminating story about the in- 
hospitable Samaritan village, the angry disciples who 
wanted destroying fire from heaven, and Jesus’ quiet re- 
buke: “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
The fact is, indignation is the first motion of the primitive 
mind at hearing of another man’s injustice. It is always 
“righteous”’ for the man who has it! The story of 
Nathan and King David shows this. 

Do we not observe a singular resemblance in tone 
between Mr. Odell and Pastor Baumgarten, whom he 
quotes? Both men are boiling with “righteous indigna- 
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tion.’’” Neither the one minister nor the other apprehends 
that they have a common enemy in the war system. All 
nations, and most churches, have hitherto cherished it as 
wicked for the “enemy’’ nation, but quite reputable, or 
even “holy,” for their own nation. This notion has 
hypnotized us. 

Tell us, now, when does “the wrath of the lamb’ or 
any other creature heal evil or do good? ~=Truth does good; 
the knowledge of good and evil is necessary; the under- 
standing of both sides of a question does good; sympathy 
does infinite good; a firm and determined good-will to 
help and care does good; but where does wrath not work 
to create more wrath? 

As for Mr. Odell’s arraignment of the ministers, let us 
grant that, though misplaced, it is deserved. If only 
we had understood our own religion, in Jesus’ highest 
terms, in Paul’s terms of ‘‘faith, hope, and love,” in the 
terms of the prophet Micah, to do justice, to love mercy, 
to “walk humbly with God,” we should have no war; all 
nations would be on their way to establish the Common- 
wealth of Mankind. Not bound by a league of bayonets 
and destroyers, but held in the arms of mutual respect 
and humanity. 


Rev. John Howland Lathrop, First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Brooklyn, N.Y .:— 


Mr. Odell seems to have been convinced from the 
beginning that there was no way in which America could 
play her part in straightening out the European tangle 
save by participation in the war. Some of us ministers 
shared the hope of the President of the United States up 
to January, 1917, that there was another way. We also 
felt that the other way was the truly Christian way, and 
used all our influence to further it. While we may not 
have been orators with power to set the country on fire 

with our hope, we exerted ourselves to the extent of our 

talents. From this standpoint I do not believe that we 
fall under Mr. Odell’s condemnation, and I only regret 
that he does not see and give credit to this distinctively 
Christian effort on the part of some of his brother minis- 
ters. Christianity, to my mind, stands not only for right- 
eousness and justice, but for a new method in the solu- 
tion of human problems, and it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian minister to exert himself as far as possible, not only 
on behalf of righteousness and justice, but also on behalf 
of the new method. 


Rev. Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter, First Church of Christ 
(Congregational), Hartford, Conn.:— 


Mr. Odell is a zealous soul. He would have the 
Church and its ministers make such inspired declara- 
tions as would show the way for the nations and con- 
strain them to walk therein. So do we all desire. Such 
wisdom has not been.given us. We must let his exhorta- 
tions summon to the faithful use of what light we do 


have and be willing to merge our voices with the voices 


of all forward-looking men, in the confidence that the 
Spirit of God will use us all to effect his purpose of good 
for all men. Infallible deliverances are not likely to 
appear from any quarter. 

_ As to services, Mr. Odell, in his fervid spirit, seems 
to have overlooked the fact that the churches created 
the Y. M. C. A. as the instrument through which to 
serve efficiently young men—a highly specialized form 
of Christian service. The churches rejoice that their 
instrument has proved so adequate for the purpose in 
this crisis as to win the commendation and co-operation 
of all loyal citizens. Other forms of service have grown 
up, less formally related to the churches, but furnishing 
‘the means for the service of the churches, notably the 


ea Red Cross. Into these we put our strength. 
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Mr. Odell will remember that the Master’s injunction 
to Peter was “Tend my sheep,” “Feed my sheep.”’ The 
Church is not ‘‘warming itself.” It is doing its job, 
not as well as it ought, but better than ever before, and 
with growing faith and hope for the future. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich.:— 

Mr. Odell has made a brilliant discovery. German 
militarism and frightfulness are due to religious liberal- 
ism. Let Boston beware! Watch 25 Beacon Street! 
Ever since Emerson’s day the community has been ex- 
posed to the virus of anti-supernaturalism. Our fathers, 
and some of us, have been guilty, as have the German 
scholars, of “a relentless effort to squeeze every possible 
trace of the supernatural from the Old and New Testa- 
ments.’’ We have, happily, “not enough of the super- 
natural left to run a tin toy,” for we don’t believe in a 
mechanical universe. We are implicated with the 
Kaiser, the German preachers and scholars, “a dam- 
nable circle of atheistic conspiracy,” responsible for the 
Lusitania horror and all! Only, it happens that the 
Kaiser and the German preachers, with a few notable 
exceptions, are exponents of that very supernaturalism 
Mr. Odell upholds, and foes of the religious liberalism 
he deplores. 

.Dogmatism has ever tended toward frightfulness; 
supernaturalism is the logical ally of autocracy. On 
the other hand, the fault of liberalism, if any, is its in- 
tensely ethical spirit. The Kaiser a religious liberal, 
forsooth! ‘The article in some respects suggests another 
swan-song of orthodoxy, a refined Billy Sundayism, ex- 
purgated for the delectation of Atlantic Monthly readers. 
If you don’t believe so-and-so you'll be damned, or 
worse, bring the world to damnation. 

More worthy of attention is Mr. Odell’s charge against 
the laggard clergy and the anemic church. He may 
be right. We dare not be satisfied with ourselves. But 
what would Mr. Odell have us do that we are not doing? 


Leave our pulpits and do Y. M. C. A. work? Excellent 
advice for some to follow, absurd for all. Shall we 
preach hatred of the Germans? Not I! Detail the 


atrocities—undoubtedly true—to our inflamed congre- 
gations? Not I! There are facts more inspiring which 
just now we desperately need. Let there be one place 
left in the world where men may rise “above the battle,’’ 
where ideals, not official reports, are still offered as the 
bread of life. Such idealism will not emasculate us, 
but make us the better warriors in the impersonal cause 
of liberty, political and industrial, not forgetting re- 
ligious liberty. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass.:— 


With the main contention of Mr. Odell I heartily 
agree. [here is no place of spiritual neutrality where 
the minister can escape from the present world war. 
We must take sides. ‘The whole force of the Church 
in America should support the government in its tremen- 
dous effort in behalf of simple justice. 

I think, however, that the fact that the pulpits of 
America did not thunder with prophetic denunciations 
of the crimes of the Germans may be easily accounted 
for. Crimes like the atrocities in Belgium and the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania were literally unspeakable. ‘They 
called not for wrathful words, but for heroic and effec- 
tive action. Since the course of action for our country 
has been determined, most ministers, like other good 
citizens, have been hard at work. ‘They are performing 
the necessary duties of the hour. 

They are also, I hope, doing a good deal of hard think- 
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ing. If they are not, stirring appeals like those of Mr. 
Odell must set them thinking. 


Rev. H. J. Adlard, Independent Congregational (Adams 
Memorial) Church, Dunkirk, N.Y .:— 


Mr. Odell’s article in the February Ailantic is certainly 
of a challenging, provocative nature; it raises many 
questions which want of space prevents me from discuss- 
ing. His generalized indictment is so Sweeping that, 
unless he has access to unusual data, I fear his charge is 
rather the outburst of a heated moment than of sober 
study. 

bone granting his premises, he should surely not be 
surprised that ministers who were dumb in the presence 
of the Industrial Commissions_Report should fail to grasp, 
to pronounce upon and spiritually interpret the present 
national crisis and cosmic horror. I find myself fully in 
agreement with him as to Cardinal Mercier’s splendid 
heroism, and I am willing to find him at least six minis- 
ters in America who in like situation would act with 
equal courage. Furthermore, I disagree with him in the 
antithesis implied in the arresting title of his article, but 
especially his vague array of glittering generalities as to 
what Jesus would do or say. I accept to the full his 
virile picture of Jesus, but, having done so, one must not 
of necessity come to his conclusions. 

If Mr. Odell strains to the last letter the “whip inci- 
dent”’ of the temple, as told in the Fourth Gospel, and 
deduces from it what Jesus would do, it is a fair question 
to ask, What would Jesus do if we take not one but an 
accumulation of passages which point in an entirely 
opposite direction—and, be it added, passages with a 
better historical basis? Be this as it may, it is a fact 
that ministers from coast to coast have been dwelling 
quite fearlessly on these other passages, and in conse- 
quence have suffered cruel bodily treatment, loss of 
pulpit and of liberty. Perhaps they are wrong, unwise, 
faulty in judgment; at any rate, they have not been 
warming themselves at the fire. 


Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby, Author and Unitarian M inister, 
Yonkers, N.Y.:— 


Mr. Odell’s Atlantic article is a noble appeal to the con- 
science of America. Its indictment of the cowardice, 
sectarianism, and selfish absorption of the larger part of 
our national clergy, severe and indignant as it is, is never- 
theless well deserved. 

In the early stages of our Civil War, the clergy of our 
Northern States were notable leaders and inspirers of the 
courageous struggle which abolished slavery. But Ameri- 
can patriotism in the present crisis owes little to any of 
its clergy. 

It is due to our patriotic laymen and laywomen that 
public opinion of the United States has been so steered as 
to rally about the sacred causes of international justice, 
humanity, and democracy. ‘Too large a proportion of 
our clergy have cared more for the approbation of 
pacifists, hyphenated Americans, and ship-owners than 
they have for the safety of our own citizens from the 
pirates of the sea, or for the security of millions of innocent 
non-combatants in Europe from the most abominable 
massacres, cruelties, and outrages which the military 
fiends of Central Europe chose to inflict upon them. 

The superficial Scriptural knowledge of our clergy 
has confused the Gospel law of friendly behavior to fellow- 
citizens with the pacifist panacea of servile submission 
to barbarous aggression. 

Mr. Odell’s trenchant arraignment ought to revive in 
all Christian readers something of the fearless loyalty to 
righteousness which is ready, like the Good Shepherd in 
Christ’s parable, to lay down life itself in order to defend 
from ravening wolves the lives whom they endanger. 
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Rev. James A. Fairley, First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.:— 


Out of the comparative immunity afforded by the 
semi-anonymity of a magazine article, Mr’ Odell’ hurls 
at his colleagues iti the ministry the charge of moral 
cowardice, of being doped with the anodyne of the 
higher criticism, and of being effeminate followers of an 
effeminate Christ. This charge lies against us prin- 
cipally because we did not flame out with indignation 
against the outrages perpetrated by the Germans in the 
early stages of the war. 

If we were guilty, we were. But beyond castigation 
what leadership has Mr. Odell to offer us? Alas, none. 
Like all naive theologians and moralists, Mr. Odell must 
have a personal devil to execrate. Germany is anti- 
christ. And because he has no vision of the dark and 
forbidding background of European diplomacy and in- 
trigue out of which the European war emerged, he like- 
wise has no words of wisdom of the necessity laid upon 
all thoughtful men and women, not of emitting a “‘vol- 
canic eruption,” as Mr. Odell calls his own article, valu- 
able chiefly for getting something “‘off one’s chest,” but 
of evolving a spiritual constructive statesmanship, which 
shall lay broad and deep the foundations of a new world 
order, from which secret diplomacy, competitive arma- 
ments, and irritating trade restrictions shall be forever 
banished. Like our own nation, the new world organiza- 
tion must be not only a spirit, an atmosphere, but a 
federal institution. 


Rev. Adolph Rossbach, East Boston Unitarian Society:— 


Mr. Odell’s denunciation is feverish. His very use 
of the quotation “ Peter sat by the fire warming himself”’ 
shows that he does not see the real Peter there nor the 
clergy of our own time. Surely that was not an in- 
different Peter. He might have taken a better illustra- 
tion from Joseph of Arimathea. His conception of 
otherworldliness, as shown in his use of Cyprian’s letter, 
is that of the hermit, or sentimentalist, but the Church 
Catholic and Protestant presents a better phase of other- 
worldliness than this,—that of Peter, Paul, Leo the Great, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Wyclif, and Wesley. 

Last month Rev. William L,. Sullivan of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City, delivered in Boston to a 
crowded church a more convincing appeal, a keener 
analysis on this subject, than Mr. Odell’s. The ministers 
from a thousand pulpits have poured forth their protest 
from an unfathomable indignation. 

Mr. Odell indicts us for taking no united or corporate 
action. Who go first to any uncivilized country to 
alleviate suffering? Clergymen and missionaries; later, 
the physicians. I know of no corporate action along the 
line of Mr. Odell’s demands. Mr. Ford’s peace-ship 
with Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Jane Addams aboard is not 
what he wants. Our teachers and educators have not 
met his ideal. As for business men, we ministers have 
recognized in American big-business methods the same 
organized relentless, cruel, opportunist spirit now seen,in 
German autocracy. The clergy are not complacent and 
neutral before this evil monster which debauches govern- 
ment, business, and society. 

Why not go a step farther than the church, Mr. Odell, 
and indict Almighty God himself? You might say 
eloquently that God is always so remote in times of 
great human catastrophe. He seems only to be running 
a material universe. Outside the realm of faith there is 
mo evidence of redress. Would Christ have been 
“placidly silent,” “benignly dumb,” “neutral in thought 
and word” before the outrage of Belgium? .No! Mr 
Odell, he might have enlisted. 


nr 
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For a Singing Army. 


J. A. STEWART. 


Long ago it was declared that men who fight battles 
must have music. It is as necessary as weapons. It 
fires the heart, and stays it with a calm courage. It is 
one of the most potent factors in developing unity of spirit 
in both land and sea fighting forces. 

At least one authority has said that the Franco-Prus- 
sian War might have had a different end if the French 
soldiers could have sung the ‘‘ Marseillaise” as the Prus- 
sians sang ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

Fortunately good work is being done to teach our 
soldiers and sailors music. The plan which has been 
worked out by the national Committee on Army and 
Navy Camp Music is distinguished as the first definite 
attempt by any of the warring nations to train fighting 
men in systematic fashion, and to foster unity of spirit, so 
that regiments from widely separated parts of the country 
have the same songs to sing “over there,” and sing 


them well. 


This big plan has brought into patriotic service a large 
corps of chorus directors and song leaders for all the 
military and naval training camps. These men are 
engaged in conducting song festivals, chorus teaching, 
etc. (in the large auditoriums provided for such purposes 
in the various camps); in giving lectures on music; in 
holding prize song-writing and song-singing contests; in 
leading singing on the “hikes.”’ 

Albert Hoxie, of the Philadelphia Community Choruses, 
whose work is at the League Island Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia; Herbert Gould, of the Chicago Civic Music 
Association, who directs the music at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, Chicago; Stanley H. Hawkins, 
well-known director of community singers, who officiates 


at Camp Dix, New Jersey; and Robert Lloyd, song 


leader at the Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Niagara, N.Y., 
are among the expert camp directors of music hard at 
work to make the new American Army a singing army, 
as an element in a successful campaign abroad. 

The accumulated experience of the corps of army and 
navy song leaders has been well applied through their 
special committee in the production of a book, “Songs of 
the Soldiers and Sailors,” which is sold at cost through the 
Post Exchanges. 

Some of these songs are the productions of the training- 
camps’ own musical geniuses, such as “ Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip,” 
which came out of Fort Niagara. Since the entrance of 
this country into the war all the prominent song-writers, 


and many not so prominent, are trying to write a song 


that will express America’s patriotic feeling. A number 
of newspaper prizes have been offered to song-writers, 
Some very good if not great songs have been produced, 
probably the best known recruiting songs being “ Your 


country needs you now’; “America, here’s my boy”; 
“Over There’; “Send me away with a smile”; “Where 
do we gotrom here, boys”? “We're going over”; “We'll 


get you, anyhow”; “Hep! Hep! Hep!” 


“The Long Trail”; ‘I don’t care where they send me”’; 
“Keep the home fires burning’’; ‘‘I’m going back home”’ 
are among the selections included in the army and navy 
book of songs, along with the old familiar favorites— 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground”’; ‘‘ Hail, Columbia”; 
“Red, White, and Blue’; ‘““Yankee Doodle’’; ‘‘ Amer- 


ica’; ‘Dixie’; “Farewell to the Warriors”; “March, 


March”; etc. 
Committing to memory the words and melodies of the 


special songs for soldiers and sailors, American regiments 


have something inspiring to carry with them into the 


fighting centres where regimental bands cannot follow. 
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_ My Little Girl,” “Uncle Sam,” “Seeing Nellie Home,” 
‘Down by the Old Mill Stream” were the first songs 
sung by the advance expeditionary forces of our singing 
army in France. Gloriously they sing ‘‘ America” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner”; and the noble marching 
strophes of the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
fired the hearts of the Northern armies in 1864-65. ‘The 
words are thrillingly vibrant in French as well as in 
English :— 
“Je L’ai entrevu Qui planait sur le cercle large des camps: 
On a érigé Son autel par les tristes et mornes champs; 


J’ai relu Son juste jugement a la flamme des feux flambants; 
Son jour, Son jour s’approche!”’ 2 


Spiritual Life. 


I will study and get ready, and maybe my chance will 
come.—A braham Lincoln. 


ed 


Patriotism consists not in waving a flag, but in striving 
that our country shall be righteous as well as strong — 
James Bryce. 

& 


‘The best life I know is the life that is lived with frank- 
ness and openness; that stands four square to every wind 
that blows, and endeavors to make no false impressions 
for the sake of effect.—W. H. Skeels. 


»* 


Just as you now play without the music and do not 
think what notes you strike, though once you picked 
them out by slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set 
purpose, you will learn the law of kindness in utterance 
so perfectly that it will be second nature to you, and make 
more music in your life than all the songs the sweetest 
voice has ever sung.—Frances E. Willard. 


A Street Sermonette. 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


It was one of the most disagreeable days of last win- 
ter. A soft snow was falling rapidly, turning as it fell. 
into slush, covering the walks a finger deep. Going 
down Main Street, I noticed a strange object on the 
pavement ahead. At first I thought it must be a boy, 
performing some trick for his own diversion. But, draw- 
ing nearer, I found it to be a man, crawling in the slush 
on his hands and knees. His useless remains of legs, 
withered from the knee down, were strapped up on his 
back. In one hand he held a bunch of pencils. 

Overtaking him, after buying some pencils, which he 
selected with great care (and first-class did they prove 
to be), I said,— 

“It’s pretty hard, isn’t it?”’ 

I had not seen his face, it being bent down toward the 
sidewalk, and concealed by his leather cap; but at these 
words he lifted his head and looked at me. Such a 
bright, strong, brave face! 

“Life is the way we take it. It’s what we make of it,” 
he said earnestly. . Then he added, ‘“‘I thank you.” 

“T thank you,” said I, and we parted, he crawling on 
in the sleet and slush. 

Only this, and nothing more. But the little sermon 
of the cripple abides, something often recalled, especially 
in times when one tends to depression or discouragement. 
If this remnant of a man, seemingly so helpless, so wholly 
knocked out of the running, could yet go on, living 
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bravely and cheerfully, what right have well, strong 
people, with the perfect use of their bodies and powers, 
able to enter into every activity, enjoy many pleasures 
impossible to the cripple,—what right have such favored 
ones to be “blue,” to pity themselves, perhaps even to 
question the goodness and justice of God, because’ life 
does not always go to their liking? ‘Life is what we 
make of it—it is the way we take it.” 

Can this be true in these dark days of the war winter, 
when our easy-going, luxurious American life has been 
strangely changed in so many ways; these days perhaps 
of lessened incomes and constantly increasing expenses, 
these Hoover-ized days, coal-less, sugarless, wheatless, 
meatless,—these days when “‘the boys,” our boys, say 
good-by, and depart for foreign lands, to face hardship, 
danger, death,—is this still true? Ves, still it is in our 
power to make the best, not the worst of it all; to have 
our lives shed something cheerful, hopeful, resolute, 
helpful, a little aid perhaps to others who need even 
more than we a glance at the brighter side; above all, 
to cling to our faith in God, much as there seems at 
times to undermine that faith. To the end we must 
believe that God is; that because he is, all will at last 
come right; and that always “‘the eternal God is our 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” We 
can still make life worth while, taking it in a way to at 
least help the others a bit, as we “‘lift up our face and 
smile,” in the spirit of the little verse by Stephen Chalmer, 
quoted in “Trotty Veck Message No. 4, Little Lights” :— 

“Though you be one of the million 

Hitched to the cart of care, 

Ride as your own postilion, 
Driving and drawing fair. 

What though the road be dreary, 
Fraught through each mile with guile? 

What though your eyes be weary? 
Lift up your face and smile! 


“Trial may come—well, let it! 
Worth for the worst was sent. 
Shall not to win offset it?— 
Coin of a man well spent! 
The night may not even be starry, 
But dawn shall be sweet erstwhile; 
So trim up the lamp that you carry, 
And lift up your face and smile!”’ 


How They Made the Great Confessions. ° 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


IV. PROFESSION PRIESTS STILL, SUBSCRIBE To. 


Of the books discussed in an endeavor to understand 
that mighty solstice of human thought known as the 
Reformation, two documents remain. ‘These two docu- 
ments are the Thirty-nine Articles and the Profession 
of Faith of the Council of Trent. Because the latter 
may serve to indicate the slight effect of Luther’s criti- 
cism upon the Roman Church, I include it among the 
landmarks of this epoch. We may dismiss it with a 
few sentences. 

A little girl who was complimented upon her excel- 
lent behavior one day replied that she had had to be 
good, for she had a stiff neck. ‘The same principle 
operated to compel the papacy to summon the Council 
of Trent. Just as Luther’s uprising was rendered pos- 
sible and successful because the imperial power was 
weakened by papal intrigue, so Charles V. compelled the 
papacy, after he had regained his seat in the saddle, to 
heed the demand for reform and call a council. So 
Adrian declared that the papacy was diseased, and Paul 
III. called together in 1545 the first Roman Catholic Coun- 
cil. The Anglican Catholic, the Greek Catholic, and the 
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Protestant churches had nothing to do with it. It might 
have been called an Italian Catholic Council, since it was 
composed two-thirds of Italian prelates, and after they 
or their descendants had sat for seventeen years, the 
papacy epitomized their conclusions according to papal 
discretion in a document known as the Tridentine Pro- 
fession, to which all priests must subscribe even to-day. 

There are just two things in the Tridentine decrees 
which are thoroughly commendable,—the canon which 
insists upon the sacramental character of marriage (our 
Puritan ancestors made it a civil formality!) and the canon 
which abolished the profits accruing from the sale of 
indulgences lest ‘‘ecclesiastical discipline be enervated.”’ 
It was admitted, however, that they had been “‘a pro- 
lific cause of abuse.’’ But Rome had not yet learned 
that her unholy lust for power and gold was as fatal as 
a thirst for sea-water. All the old superstitions were 
retained, a double curse was pronounced against heretics, 
and, in order to reiterate the well-known fact that Roman 
candles are difficult to read by, the Index was officially 
sanctioned. ; 

Exaggerated indeed was the legendary epitaph of 
Socinus, “Luther destroyed the roof [of Rome], Calvin. 
the walls, Socinus the foundations’; yet the event 
of the centuries has but verified the Galilean oracle, 
“Get thee behind me, Peter, for thou savorest too much 
the things of this world,” since the temporal. eviction of 
1871 has been followed by the moral bankruptcy of Rome 
in our stormy times. : 
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V. THe STATESMANLIKE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


The dream of Luther for a purified and rejuvenated 
Catholic Church, freed from the yoke of papal bondage, 
co-ordinating its beneficent work with that of the state, 
and retaining the spirit of Christ with the liberty of his 
gospel and the fellowship and venerability of historic 
Christendom, was destined to be realized. I suppose 
that the economy of the Church of England more nearly 
approximates Luther’s ideal than that of the present 
Lutheran body; surely it is most closely of a pattern 
with the vigorous and wholesome churchmanship of the 
greatest of the Roman bishops, the noble Gregory whose 
missionary vision first comprehended the land of the 
“ Angels.” 

Without doubt the constitution of the Church of 
England, the Thirty-nine Articles, is the most states- 
manlike document produced by the Reformation, and 
accurately embodies the original genius of that great 
transition. Many will recall them as the handy though 
somewhat mystifying reading provided for use in that 
dozy interval in the Prayer-Book service between the 
offertory anthem and the recessional hymn. The much- 
abused Articles have indeed accumulated about them an 
immense library of caustic witticism. Yet in their 
relatively brief compass, varying from ten Articles under 
Henry VIII. to forty-two under Edward VI., then to 
thirty-nine under Elizabeth, Archbishop Cranmer, des- 
picable sycophant yet far-seeing statesman ‘that he 
was, succeeded in compressing every valuable truth of - 
the Reformation and every justifiable iconoclasm. 

The Thirty-nine Articles are Protestant in their open 
denunciation of Romish innovations, and in their ac- 
ceptance of the Lutheran views on justification by 
faith (evidenced by good works), the priority of Script- 
ural authority, and the relation of the Church to the 
temporal authorities. They are Calvinistic with re- 
spect to their doctrine of the Eucharist; Zwinglian in. 
their modification of the theory of predestination, and 
Catholic in their retention of episcopal (7.e., apostolic) 
ordination. 

The practical sagacity displayed by Cranmer in the 
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construction of the Thirty-nine Articles is beyond praise; 
the Christian charity of their accommodations eloquently 
speaks the influence of Erasmus. Granted that Christ 
and the gospel should be organized into a church; granted 
that this church should develop along apostolic or post- 
apostolic lines throughout its history; and granted that 
the Church of Christ gains rather than loses by a close 
co-ordination with the genius of nationalism, it must be 
admitted that the Thirty-nine Articles are the apogee of 
the Reformation and the Church of England its grandest 
monument. 

Let the reader ponder these conclusions with a candid 
mind, separating himself as far as possible from the 
temper of Separatism and from that intolerant, dissentient 
spirit which demanded ‘‘Reformation without tarrying 
for Any,” as Robert Browne so brashly entitled his mani- 
festo. That political considerations insinuated the bro- 
mide of opportunism into the Articles, there can be no 
doubt. But no human work and few human ideals can 
escape the caprice of destiny or the irony of chance. 
Certainly the latter is evident in the fact that while 
toward Luther and his valid criticism the Curia bore 
itself in a highly immoral way, its tone and position 
toward the divorce dispensation desired by the Tudor 
Bluebeard were thoroughly laudable. 

In the interval of ‘Christian unity and quietness” 
afforded by the patience and liberality of the Protector 
of Edward VI., Archbishop Cranmer gathered together 
his old missals of Sarum, of Niirnberg, and the breviary 
of Quignon (much as our own committees revise our 
Service Book!), then consulted his Calvinist and Zwinglian 
friends Ochino, Bucer, and Peter Martyr, in Europe or 
London, and finally produced the Prayer-Book and the 
Articles. 

I have refrained from quoting passages, because the 
Prayer-Book is so accessible that quotations become a 
literary barbarism; but I cannot refrain from quoting 
the final and unanimous decision given therein which 
renders the Church of England the mightiest fortress of 
God against the materialism and egoism of Rome: 
“The Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living 
and manner of Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith.” 
Three years after these words were written, the right 
hand which had penned them was thrust into the flames 
of martyrdom. Brief, however, was Rome’s revenge, 
as in the case of Huss; and true indeed was the prophecy 
of the dying Latimer: ‘‘We will this day light such a 
candle in England as shall never be put out!”’ 

So we rise from our library table, extinguish the tapers, 
and, opening the casement of our Gothic apartment, 
let the light of to-day flood in upon us amid the mummies 
of the past—dead thoughts, dead beliefs, and—thank 
the Lord of Eternal Life—dead errors too! We have 
been speaking of ‘‘old unhappy, far-off things and battles 
long ago.” ‘Tosome extent I hope that I have been the 
priest of the human spirit, able to perform the miracle 
of ‘Transubstantiation, with these old parchments for 
the elements of the sacrament, and with the kindling 
of the Real Presence of the Time Spirit to reward your 
faith. Many books I have been forced to omit,—the 
massive “ Dialogues” of William of Occam, the “Prince” 
of Machiavelli, the ‘‘Exercises” of Loyola, the “Resti- 
tution of Christianity”’ by Servetus, and the “ Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies” by Copernicus. Each of these 
books contains rather predictions of the Age of Trans- 
formation in human thought which followed the Age 
of Reformation in Christian belief than suggestions or 
summaries of the latter. For we must not forget or 
muddle the fact that Luther and his coadjutors were and 
remained men of the medieval mind. The vast scope 
and wide perturbations of this era were not essentially 
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religious, but political and economic. The train of 
modern progress was made up, the throttle was ready to 
be opened; Tuther went ahead to remove the vast 
incubus of the papacy from the track. Time makes 
ancient good not only uncouth but perilous! 

To-day we are engaged in shunting from the same 
track, some centuries farther along, that very wrecking 
outfit which he used, now become a dangerous nationalism. 
First, Latin Catholicity, then the Gerthan nationalism 
which so doughtily overwhelmed it! I have been 
impressed with the tragic coincidence by which we com- 
memorated the great German Reformer in a time when 
four-fifths of the world execrates that very national 
consciousness which he so bravely evoked and utilized. 

God grant us fora moment at least that magnanimous 
detachment from present issues which inspired Charles V., 
standing as a victor at the tomb of Luther in Wittenberg, 
to say, ‘‘Let his bones rest in quiet; I war not with the 
the dead.” 


The Church Universal. - 


FRANK ABRAM POWELL. 


Shall not the living Church of God 
Arise and claim her right divine? 
Shall not her chastened heart incline 
Once more to ways her Master trod? 


So long afflicted, trodden down, 
Distressed and smitten by the sword, 
Shall not the Chosen of the Lord 
Regain her kingdom and her crown? 


O let the strife of tongues be still, 
The Babel of confusion cease; 
And in the blessed bond of peace, 
Let all unite to do His wiil. 


The vine is one, its Life is one, 
Its branches still are manifold;.. 
Its purple clusters from of old 
Have ripened in the selfsame sun. 


Diverse in form, but one in soul, 

Shall not the many Creeds unite, 

To serve the world, to spread the Light, 
From land to land, from pole to pole? 


In meek devotion to her Lord, 

O may the Church renew her zeal; 
And in the work of Love reveal 
The secret of her sweet accord. 


A Temple of His grace divine, 
Once more uplifted from the dust, 
And faithful to her sacred trust, 
O may her light no more decline. 


The Religion of Sanity. 


My Middle-Western friend was aggressively modern- 
istic. He had a kind of crusader’s passion for sweeping 
the musty cobwebs out of the world. He had no patience 
with doctrines and traditions that could not justify them- 
selves by the test of reason. He took nothing on faith. 
“Present your facts’’ was his watchword. ‘That an idea 
was old and had been credited from time immemorial 
was with him the best reason in the world for attacking 
it. Mark Twain, the apostle of irreverence, was his 
prophet. He was not prejudiced; he was perfectly 
willing to accept your theory: but first it must be given 
an airing and prove its title by showing that it could 
stand on its own merits. ‘That explained his very obvious 
and apparently contradictory espousal of science. Science 
asked no favors; it made no claim upon one’s reverent 
indulgence; it marshalled its facts before one’s eyes and 
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left one no choice but to embrace its conclusions. And 
that, also, was the key to what I regarded as his un- 
spiritual attitude toward the fine arts. The famous 
esthetic dictum that beauty was its own justification, 
and was altogether useless, simply made him laugh. If 
a thing was avowedly useless to man, then why in the 
name of sense should he waste any thought on it? 

My American was possessed with a curious predilection 
for the spectacular and the sensational, which expressed 
itself in numerous ways, and which to me seemed ultra- 
modern. It took me some time to lay hold of this idea 
of his, because he called it by so many names. Now it 
was ‘‘punch”’ and then it was “‘ ginger’’; in one connection 
he described it as “snap” and in another as “pep’’; 
often he resorted to the adjective, and then it was “‘live.” 
But the quality behind all these terms was one, and he 
demanded it of everything in life. He was impatient 
with a teacher because his lectures were deliberate and 
a little “heavy.” He fretted at a ball-game if things did 
not “fly.” If a newspaper or a magazine was conserva- 
tive, he called it “‘dead’’ and cancelled his subscription. 
Reserve or timidity or excessive modesty in an acquaint- 
ance was enough to disqualify him as a friend. The 
thing must be present in the man who sold him his butter, 
in his conversation, in the woman ‘he wanted to marry, 
and in his clothes. In short, he insisted on having the 
air about him and all that walked in it vitalized with a 
dynamic charge, or he refused to take an interest in it. 

Further than this, he was militantly democratic. He 
had the utmost confidence in himself and the rank and 
file of his neighbors to take care of themselves. Nothing 
so irritated his spirit as the attempt to protect or patronize 
him. He detested the meddler, no matter by what 
name he called himself. ‘There was something deep and 
elemental in his respect for the self-made man, something, 
indeed, thoroughly characteristic in the phrase. 

The country was made up of individual people, whereas 
my notion of society was something apart from the men 
and women and children that constituted it. “Let the 
man alone,’ he would insist;. “let him develop his per- 
sonal and economic resources, and he will be not only a 
blessing to himself, but, by that very token, an asset to his 
neighbors. Give every man a chance, and you will be 
doing all that it is necessary to do for ‘society.’” I 
thought that a divine confidence in the righteousness of 
mankind. Did it not occur to my friend that the indi- 
vidual man might be profited at the expense of his fel- 
lows? His experience taught him that there was .no 
such danger to fear. And as I contemplated humanity 
in the Middle West I was almost driven to admit that it 
justified the trust that was placed in it. 

How was it possible to associate this splendid pagan 
with either Christianity or the teachings of Jesus? I 
had no first-hand knowledge of Jesus Christ, but if what 
my neighbors told me of him was true, then the church 
which they claimed he had founded would be the first 
thing he would destroy on his expected second coming. 
Surely, this was not an institution for my eminently 
human, rational American friends to cherish and support. 

The problem of reconciling Christianity in whatever 
sense with the aspiration of the American continued to 
puzzle me until, one fine Sunday, I let myself be per- 
suaded out of my radical prejudices and went to church. 
The whole town was there,—students, faculty, and towns- 
folk, children with shining faces, youthful couples 
beaming with pride of one another, old men and women 
searcely able to stand,—all a fine answer, I thought, to 
the query propounded in a magazine article I had read 
only that week under the caption, ‘‘Why are churches 
empty?” ‘There was a hymn about the changelessness 
of the Godhead, during which I made a mental note that 
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this was medizvalism, and that if my course-mates in 
the evolution class were present and listened to what 
they sang they would not believe it. Then followed a 
prayer by the minister; and this made me look up in 
astonishment, for I had often seen the man and had taken 
him for an athletic coach. While he asked for a blessing 
upon the congregation and-upon the university and upon 
the State and nation, the entire assembly bowed their 
heads and covered their eyes with their hands. I was 
getting impatient about the sermon, which was chiefly 
what I had come for, during the second hymn, the burden 
of which was that God was a spirit. It was a masterly 
elaboration, directed principally at the young people 
in the congregation, on the well-known theme of “the 
wages of sin is death.’”’” As the speaker advanced from 
point to point I looked about at the faces of his listeners 
to see how they were taking it. This, I kept saying to 
myself, is spirituality of the purest water. Sin and death 
and salvation and eternal life are the stuff of which 
religion has always been made; but how are my hard- 
headed friends going to react to it? It is all unproved 
doctrine and unprovable. It has no facts to present or 
to stand on. ‘This if it is to be taken at all, must be 
taken on faith. It falls under the famous esthetic 
dictum about the fine arts: it is valuable because it is 
altogether useless. You can do nothing with it in the 
race for success; it is, in fact, a clog on your feet. It 
distracts the single-minded from their purpose by switch- 
ing their attention upon irrelevancies. 

My friends looked abstracted, as if they were waiting 
in suspense for the heart of the matter. And before I 
knew it the preacher had passed from exposition to exhor- 
tation. ‘Let us see now,” he was saying, “where this 
leads us. Let us apply it all to our own life of to-day.” 
I came to attention with a start. This was a familiar 
note. I had heard the word “apply” before. The 
American applied everything. ‘What is death and what 
is sin?’”’ he went on to ask; and he answered in effect 
that sin was weakness, and death the disintegration of 
character. A young man, he told us, with his entire 
life before him, with a goal to reach, could not afford to 
let temptation sway him from his purpose. If he wished 
to succeed, he must keep himself scrupulously clean in 
body and mind. He must build up his will in order that 
he might resist the evils that dragged men down to 
failure. Look round about you, he continued, and you 
will see that it is the wholesome men, the clean men, the 
godly men, who are the prosperous and the respected 
citizens of the community, and that the despondent and 
the hopeless and the insignificant are those who have fallen 
into habits of sloth and vice and shiftlessness. 

On the street I caught up with some students I knew, 
and they greeted me enthusiastically and declared that 
it was a bully sermon. Was it a “bully sermon”? I 
thought so emphatically.- I thought it was the most re- 
markable sermon I had ever heard. It had opened my 
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eyes. ‘Truly I had come to mock and had stayed to wor- _ 
ship. I had expected mysticism and had found common 
sense. I had looked for self-contradictions, for solemn 


professions of faith in far-away, impracticable abstrac- 
tions, for pretences of submission to an ideal of humility 
and non-resistance and supineness, and I had found, 
what? A clear-eyed, level-headed, sane body of principles 
such as a practical modern man could believe in. 

From that Sunday on I went back to church regularly, 
and the more sermons I heard, the better I came to 
understand the world I was living in, and the greater 
became my admiration for it. Nothing is so pleasing to 
the intellect of man as consistency, and the life and faith 
of my neighbors had in it the consistency of a natural 
law. I had marvelled ever since my coming to the 
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‘Middle West at the personal purity of my fellow-students. 


When I asked my room-mate about the matter he simply 
told me that immorality was un-Christian. 

I had made myself unpopular with the boys who 
lived in the house with me because I was in the habit of 
taking a cigarette after meals, but I could not see the 
ground of their objection. It was doing me.no harm, 
and as I never smoked in the house, it could certainly not 
be offensive to them personally. Well, I got my answer 
toward the end of my freshman year, when I was in- 
vited to attend a “chalk-talk” in the basement of the 
Methodist church. The performer, with a face that 
suggested at once a circus clown and an efficiency engineer, 
drew several sketches on an improvised blackboard 
designed to illustrate the dreadful career and fate of 
the cigarette-smoker. The first showed a dapper young 
man on the street corner blowing rings; the last repre- 
sented nothing but a mound and a tombstone in the 
potter’s field; and between the two was a scene in a bar- 
room, a ragged beggar, and a disreputable old man asleep 
in the gutter. The moral was clear. 

The American religion, I saw, was a vital, practical re- 
ligion. If it was ethical, it was concretely so, and cared 
nothing about the philosophical abstractions underlying 
good and evil. It asked people to be good in order that 
the good they craved might come to them. Hence the 
virtues it preached were the virtues of thrift, sobriety, and 
manliness. If it was spiritual, its spirituality was the 
Spirituality of every-day life. Its business was not to 
antagonize or to distract the ambitions and the purposes 
of its adherents, but to encourage them and to furnish a 
divine approval for them. Its concerns were with the 
common existence of the common man, and with all of 
that. Therefore it took sides in social issues and in politi- 
cal contests. It had an opinion on everything, because 
the common man in a democracy had an interest in every- 
thing. Whether a man should drink, whether a woman 


' should dance, whether both should play at cards, were 


questions that moved it more deeply than the problem 
of the immaculate conception and original sin. Like 
all other public institutions of the republic, it gave the 
people what the people wanted or were supposed to want. 
It was as human as a boy and as patriotic as the army. 
It approved of peace or war as the times and the interest 
of the country and the sentiment of the man on the street 
demanded, regardless of rigid, traditional principles. 
And it glorified the individual man and ministered to his 


prosperity and success because the world is made up of . 


individual men, and when you have saved the individual 
soul you have saved the world.—M. E. Ravage, in the 
February Century. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
In Memory of Abraham Lincoln. 


Let us now praise famous men, 

By whom the Lord hath wrought great glory. 
Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 

And were men renowned for their power, 
Giving counsel by their understanding, 

Such as have brought tidings in prophecies: 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, . . . 

- Yea, they were men of mercy, 
Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten. 
Their bodies are buried in peace. 

But their name liveth for evermore. 
For the memorial of virtue is immortal; 
Because it is known with God and with men. 
When it is present, men take example of it; 

_ And when it is gone, they desire it: 
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And throughout all time it marcheth crowned in 
triumph, 

Victorious in the strife for the prizes that are undefiled. 

Therefore will the people tell of their wisdom, 

And the congregation will shew forth their praise — 
Apocrypha. 


War, at the best, is terrible, and this war of ours, in its 
magnitude and in its duration, is one of the most terrible. 
It has deranged business, totally in many localities, and 
partially in all localities. It has destroyed property and 
ruined homes; it has produced a national debt and taxa- 
tion unprecedented, at least in this country; it has carried 
mourning to almost every home, until it can almost be 
said the ‘‘heavens are hung in black.” .. . 

It is a pertinent question, often asked in the mind pri- 
vately, and from one to the other, when is the war to end? 
Surely I feel as deep an interest in this question as any 
other can; but I do not wish to name a day, a month, or 
a year, when it is to end. I do not wish to run any risk 
of seeing the time come without our being ready for the 
end, for fear of disappointment because the time had come 
and not the end. We accepted this war for an object, a 
worthy object, and the war will end when that object is 
attained. Under God, I hope it never will end until that 
aime... . 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile and 
with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go 
forward without fear and with manly hearts. . 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


‘This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 

Fed from within with all the strength he needs... . 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote: 

For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true... . 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

—‘QOde to Lincoln,” by James Russell Lowell. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal. Spirit, Thou art the source of our life, the wis- 
dom that ever waketh and watcheth over us Thy children. 
We pray Thee to-bless the memories which we cherish of 
our great leaders in this nation. We thank Thee that in 
the time of civil strife there was one great soul who could 
keep the serenity of his own great faith. Help us in this 
time of war to turn to the sources of his strength. Grant 
us true hearts and unfaltering wills that we may go for- 
ward with our tasks. Make us brave in danger, and 
serene in times of stress. Keep us by Thine almighty 
power and lead us through strife to that victory of right- 
eousness which shall be the assurance of peace. Amen. 
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Follen was a thorough democrat, with 
a profound abhorrence of monarchic govern- 
ment. 
his time and of his country. In his po- 
litical essays, of which he wrote a large 
number, he declares that the tyranny within 
is more odious than foreign domination. 
“Germany,” he says, “has reached a state 


Dreaming Dreams. 


I, too, have been a dreamer; I have knelt 
To truth and beauty in Arcadian meads; 
The rapture of the poet I felt 
And all his keen desire for noble deeds. 


And though my money-minded neighbor deems 
Of little worth the things that I have done, 
Far dearer to the dreamer are his dreams 
Than all the wealth by worldly wisdom won. 
—D. A. McCarthy. 


people is no longer identical with that of 
the governments; the decrees of the latter, 
even when made in opposition to public 
opinion, have no significance unless they 
are determined by it, since real political 
self-activity exists only in the people.” 
“A commonwealth, a republic,” he says 
again, “is the only state worthy of man... . 


Literature. 


A German-American Pioneer. 


Dr. Spindler says in his introduction, 
that this book* “‘is not only an attempt to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of the 
pioneer of Germanic studies in America 
and of the influence of his work in this 
direction, but it aims also to present for 
the first time an authoritative account 
of his life.” Follen’s cultural work is the 
main interest of the author, who is a profes- 
sor in Purdue University; but he has also 
done an important service by rescuing from 
a near-oblivion the memory of one of the 
pioneers of our Unitarian faith here in 
America and by giving us an authoritative 
biography of that remarkable man which, 
in every way, supersedes the biography 
published by Follen’s widow, in 1842. 

Karl Theodor Christian Follen is al- 
together too little known among us. His 
was a brief career but an important in- 
fluence. Born in the grand duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in 1796, he spent but twenty- 
four years in his native land, from which 
he was compelled to flee, a political exile, 
in 1820. He arrived in America in 1824, 
became an instructor at Harvard University 
in 1825, a Unitarian minister in 1828, and 
met an untimely death on Jan. 13, 1840, 
when the steamer Lexington caught fire 
and went down, with nearly all on board, 
in Long Island Sound, a tragic event which 
occasioned a sermon by his intimate friend, 
Channing, at the Federal Street Church 
in Boston. 

This book, then, is of interest to us to-day 
for two reasons. Follen was a German- 
American with those democratic capacities 
and aspirations which we so fondly hope 
may finally gain the ascendency in the 
Kaiser-ridden Germany of to-day, — and, 
as such, he was “‘the forerunner of thou- 
sands,’ Dr. Spindler tells us, ‘“who in the 
*30’s and especially in the later ’40’s fol- 
lowed him to America.” Then again he 
was a Unitarian whose influence upon our 
movement was of no mean importance. 

Follen’s political career in Germany was 
confined to his student days and the two 
years immediately following. It was emi- 
nently unsuccessful, resulting in his flight 
to escape arrest for promoting revolutionary 
propaganda. The work that he did came 
to naught; but it is interesting and decidedly 
significant, in view of present conditions, 
to examine some of his political views and 
to speculate upon what would be the result 
in the world to-day if the heavy hand of 
autocracy had not reached out for him and 
the German people had been able to follow 
his leading a hundred years ago. 


for the state,’—a point of view quite the 
reverse of that which has prevailed in 
Germany for the past fifty years. 

Follen and his friends hoped to establish 
a German republic on these principles. 
All power was to be placed in the hands 
of the people, with equal suffrage and 
majority rule. The state was to be di- 
vided into districts containing approximately 
an equal number of people. The capital 
was to be located in the centre of the state 
and called “Aller Deutschen.” The legis- 
lature was to consist of representatives 
chosen from the several districts. All 
government officials. were to hold office 
simply as representatives of the people. 
Especial emphasis was to be laid upon the 
regulation of religion and education. ‘There 
was to be only one German. church, with 
no other confession of faith than the teach- 
ings of Christ. The schools were to give 
special attention to agriculture and vo- 
cational training. 

Follen was not long in discovering that 
his project was hopeless and that any at- 
tempt whatsoever to liberalize the govern- 
ments of Germany was doomed to disap- 
pointment. It was then that he turned 
his eyes to America as the home of freemen. 
Landing at New York on Dec. 19, 1824, 
and finding himself standing upon American 
soil, he wished, as he afterward stated, 
“to kneel upon the ground and kiss it and 
cling to it with his hands, lest it should 
even then escape his grasp.” He was 
so gratified with the outlook of American 
democracy that he made immediate ap- 
plication for citizenship. ‘‘God be praised,” 
he wrote home to his parents, “‘that we have 
here so much to do and that we find so rich 
an enjoyment in this glorious liberty.” 
And Charles Follen, as he came to be called 
among his friends here, was _ thereafter 
a loyal American. “Since I became a 
citizen here,’ he wrote to his parents, ‘‘I 
have publicly renounced, under oath, all 
further connection with foreign governments, 
Therefore, I am, as to Europe, politically 
dead.” 

Such was Follen’s political career, brief 
enough and quite without result, but of 
sufficient importance to draw the wrath- 
ful comment, in later years, of such an one 
as the historian Treitschke. 

Follen’s relation to Unitarianism claims 
a chapter by itself in this book. Dr, 
Spindler is a Unitarian by conviction and 
sympathy, but is quite outside the tra- 


*Tue Lire or Kart Fotten. By George W. Spindler, 


Ph.D. - Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. for which our body may be grateful. 


This he believed to be the evil of 


of civilization in which the history of the’ 


The state was made for man and not man 


ditions of our body. Yet he has here 
rendered with fine appreciation a service 
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Follen’s motives for joining the Uni- 
tarian movement, Dr. Spindler says, were 
wrongly attributed, in Mrs. Follen’s biog- 
raphy of 1842, to the influence of Channing. 
The fact was that Follen from boyhood 
had been unconsciously Unitarian in his 
religious convictions, and that, when he 
met Channing and became his intimate 
friend, he experienced no change in be- 
lief, but simply found a religious fellow- 
ship in every way congenial to beliefs long 
established in his mind. 

It is well known among us that American 
Unitarianism began, with its moral protest 
against the Calvinism of the time, as a 
distinctly rationalistic movement, and later 
changed, under the influence of Emerson 
and Parker and their transcendentalism, 
unto a deeper and more spiritual faith. 
The part that Follen played in the brief 
twelve years of his Unitarian ministry is of 
profound importance, and really antedates 
the wake of Emerson and Parker. 

If Channing did much for Follen, as the 
latter gratefully acknowledged in many 
private letters, Follen was an equally impor- 
tant influence in -Channing’s life. It was 
Follen who brought the Unitarian leader 
to the transcendental position. Dr. Spindler 
shows that Channing was suspicious of 
German thought until he met Follen, ‘but 
after a year’s intellectual intercourse with 
Follen, Channing had become so greatly 
interested in German philosophy that he 
decided, at the age of forty-eight, to study 
the German language in order to gain a 
first-hand knowledge of German thought.” 
And he quotes from John White Chadwick, 
in the latter’s biography of Channing: 
“T have seemed to find in Channing’s later 
thought more of Follen’s than of any other 
personal influence. Those tendencies in 
his preaching which were deplored as 
transcendental were quite surely, in some 
measure, developments of germs which fell 
into his own from Follen’s fruitful mind.’ 

Not only did Channing feel the influence 
of Follen’s thought, but other Unitarian 
leaders of the time, such as Ware, Palfrey, 
Peabody, Higginson, and, in his student 
days at Harvard, James Freeman Clarke. 
Dr. Spindler brings together considerable 
data to show that Follen was at least a 
harbinger if not one of the earliest pioneers 
of the movement now called New England 
Transcendentalism, which so deeply affected 
our Unitarian thought. 

Follen’s anti-slavery activity no doubt 
greatly hindered his availability in Uni- 
tarian pulpits,—be it said to our sorrow,— 
but he is gratefully remembered by Uni- 
tarians in New York and East Lexington, 
Mass., where he served brief pastorates. 
He deserves a larger place than he has 
heretofore received in our Unitarian history; 
and Dr. Spindler deserves our gratitude 
for his scholarly work and his keen ap- 
preciation of one of the leaders of our faith. 
The book might well be in the hands of 
every one of our ministers. K. R. S. 


On CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By 
Stuart P. Sherman. New York: Henry — 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—A successful lit- 
erary critic must have at least three main 
qualifications,—he must have a fairly com- 
plete knowledge of the writers whose books 
he discusses, he must have a definite set of 
literary standards, and he must be able 
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to state his conclusions in vigorous, readable 
English. These gifts Prof. Sherman pos- 
sesses to a marked degree. His discus- 
sion of the work of certain modern writers 
is interesting from cover to cover. Em- 
ploying a style which is always lucid, and 
not seldom brilliant, he shows himself a 
keen analyst, endowed with a discriminating 
taste as well as a penetrating insight into 
the principles underlying literature. At 
the same time, he is no mere indifferent 
commentator. He is a man with a gospel, 
which he preaches consistently and well. 
His criticisms are rooted in firm convictions. 
Prof. Sherman is obviously a Tory. In fact, 
we may call him a Tory humanist. A firm 
believer in the established order, a Vic- 
torian born out of due time, with him, classic 
standards and classic ideals constitute all 
the law and the prophets. Not that his 
conservatism is at any time offensive. 
His manifest belief, that, so far as literature 
is concerned, the old is better, is always 
stated in terms of constructive criticism. 
He never blames without what to him is 
sufficient reason. Of his eleven essays, that 
dealing with the democracy of Mark Twain 
is the most delightful. For John Synge, he 
makes out a remarkably good case. The 
- essay on Alfred Austin is a bit of admirable 
fooling. There is also a capital arraign- 
ment of Dreiser, prophet of animalism. 
The zsthetic idealism of Henry James is 
treated exhaustively and con amore, if not 
altogether convincingly. The comment upon 
Wells’s God The Invisible King and Mr. 
Britling is one of the best things in the 
book. We _ suspect, however, that the 
essay treating of Arnold Bennett comes 
nearest to stating its author’s own credo. 
Mr. Bennett’s individualism evidently 
strongly appeals to him. The volume 
closes with a brief but delightful -essay 
on ‘“‘Shakspere, Our Contemporary,” which 
contains some ideas that are fresh and finely 
suggestive. Prof. Sherman is an apt phrase- 
maker. ‘‘The perverse subtlety of pos- 
terity,” “a lay of unique and incomparable 
insolence,” ‘the hot sunlight of journal- 
istic derision,’ ‘‘the chilly state of mind 
called New England,’ ‘‘the starchy de- 
cencies and linen distinctions of formal 
society,’’—these are some proofs of his gift. 
His selection of quotations is also singu- 
larly apt. Considered in its entirety, the 
book is far above the average. However 
much we may disagree with some of its 
“conclusions, it is stimulating, and certain 
to find many .appreciative readers among 
all students of contemporary literary move- 
ments. : 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
or Socra, Work. Headquarters, Chicago, 
Ill.—The casual reader, should this volume 
fall into his hands, will marvel at its size, 675 
pages, which has been kept to useful pro- 
portions only by abridging the report of 
many important addresses. He will also 
remark the index of the varied and numerous 
ramifications of social work and at the num- 
ber of men and women of talent and educa- 
tion who are devoting their lives to the solving 
of social problems. ‘The Conference was held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., last June, with an at- 
tendance of four thousand. One of its im- 
portant business actions was the change of 
its name from the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction to that of National 
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Conference of Social Work. As it opened 
the day after the initial military registration, 
the disturbing effects of war upon domestic 
life had not yet begun. The members, how- 
ever, heard and discussed papers giving the 
valuable experience of social workers in other 
war countries, and gathered from them valu- 
able information which will prevent the evil 
effects of war upon the social agencies of 
America. ‘The place of honor in this volume 
is given to the address of Mr. Frederic Almy 
of Buffalo, the retiring president, whose 
portrait adorns the book. Mr. Almy spoke 
on “The Conquest of Poverty.” He was 
followed by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
who talked upon ‘Poverty and Women.” 
The conference sermon was preached by Rt. 
Rey. Charles D. Williams of Detroit. Robert 
A. Woods of the South End House, Boston, 


‘president-elect of the Conference, gave a 


” 


brief address on the “solemn eagerness 
with which he assumed his new duties, and 
made the following significant remarks: “A 
hundred years of enlightened and inspired 
leadership and fellowship in the evolution of 
social work in England and America has led 
up to this present Conference and what it 
represents. No National Conference has 
ever before been so charged with the sense 
of actuality, so invested with fateful sig- 
nificance, so informed with singleness of 
purpose, so wrought together into a quicken- 
ing scheme of thought, of faith, of practice, 
as this one.” 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE SocIAL GosPEL. By 
Walter Rauschenbusch. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1917. $1.50.—The 
title of this book might suggest a theology 
constructed not so much in the interests of 
impartial truth as to suit a given set of pre- 
conceived ideas. That of course has been the 
trouble with a good deal of the world’s the- 
ology,—that it was made to order and cut to 
fit a specified case. However, this book is 
but little open to that reproach, its aim being 
to broaden the basis of fact on which theology 
must stand,—in effect, to set forth a whole 
range of facts but little noted hitherto, which 
theologians are now required to cover with 
their theories. ‘This, and some suggestion of 
the modification of old forms of thought that 
will enable them to include and explain these 
facts, appears to be the purpose of the book. 
In two ways it is a most cheering and hopeful 
sign of the times. Here is intelligent recog- 
nition of a practical situation too often en- 
tirely ignored,—a situation in which the old 
theology stands squarely across and blocks 
the path of the better social aspirations of 
ourday. Also, here is at last something more 
than a dawning perception of the truth that 
the church, in adapting itself to the needs of 
present and future time, has an intellectual 
problem to face. It cannot take the place it 
ought to take in shaping the life of the world 
toward good ends till it gets its theology up 
to date. That Prof. Rauschenbusch has 
worked out this theological problem, he would 
be the last to claim. But it may be claimed 
for him that he has made some exceedingly 
interesting and valuable contributions toward 
that end. Also, if anybody will listen to him, 
he has shown excellent reasons why the study 
of theology should be lifted again to its former 
place of honor and esteem. For a long time 
it has been the fashion to gird at theology 
as a senseless and useless thing. Much of it 
may deserve that reproach, but not the the- 
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ology of which this book provides an outline 
sketch. That is a very vital matter; and 
the sooner the church gets round to it, the 
sooner the church will begin to recover some 
of its lost ground. 


THE WELL oF ENGLISH AND THE BUCKET. 
By Burges Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25 net.—The author of these 
practical suggestive essays is the assistant 
professor of English at Vassar College and 
director of its bureau of publication. His 
statement that college students, as a general 
thing, have not been taught to write English 
well and that they cannot express their 
thoughts intelligently and clearly in writing, - 
is not new. Business men have said so time 
and again, after examining college-bred 
men and women, applicants for positions. 
The knife cuts even deeper, for Prof. Johnson 
quotes the editor of a leading review who 
says that the greater part of the thousands 
of manuscripts submitted to him annually 
are by college professors and 30 per cent. 
cannot be considered, they are so poorly 
written. In Prof. Johnson’s opinion, the 
grammar and high schools have not the 
right method of teaching English nor have 
many of the colleges the proper bucket 
to send down into the well. In the latter, 
the balance is too much on the side of the 
critical study of classic and modern litera- 
ture. The result Prof. Johnson deplores. 
He would banish the usual text-books in 
teaching grammar in the lower grades and 
make of the classroom a lively conversational 
exchange where pupils and teacher deal 
with the realities of every-day life as found 
in the children’s homes, in their play, and 
in the daily newspaper. Standards of 
good English should be taught by keeping 
the children writing and: by making them 
critics of each other’s home dialect and 
street-slang. At each lesson they should 
be made to donate new words to the class 
vocabulary. The author’s classes in Eng- 
lish at Vassar must have a lively, interesting 
time in their study of English. There is 
no dead timber in the methods of instruc- 
tion. Their aim is vigor of speech, exact- 
ness and clarity of thought, and clearness 
of expression. Prof. Johnson warns all the 
“gentle readers” of this book that if he 
had control of their speech and written 
correspondence, he would allow them the 
use of only two “‘verys”’ a week. 


Literary Notes. 


Conscript 2989 is the diary of a drafted 
man who went to camp homesick and pessi- 
mistic only to find that before long he was 
just as enthusiastic as any of the enlisted 
men. 


Henry Holt and Company will issue in March 
a third book, Hope Trueblood, by that strange 
personality, Patience Worth, who writes 
on a ouwija-board in the hands of Mrs. 
John Curran of St. Louis. 


A lively account ‘‘set forth in living 
characters’ of the redemption of an Ameri- 
can village of one thousand people is told 
by Richard Morse in Fear God in Your Own 
Village which Henry Holt and Company 
issue to-day. 
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The Dome. 
The Calories ’f{ Get You. 


Little Herbie Hoover’s come to our house to stay, 


To make us scrape the dishes clean and keep the crumbs 


away, : 
An’ all us other children, when our scanty meal is done, 
We gather around the fire and has the mostest fun 
A-listenin’ to the proteins that Herbie tells about, 
An’ the calories that git you ef you don’t watch out. 


An’ little Herbie Hoover says, when the fire is burnin’ low, 
An’ the vitamines are creepin’ from the shadows sof’ and 


slow, . 
You better eat the things the food folks say they’s plenty of, 
An’ gobble up the corn pone, an’ vegetables an’ fish, 
An’ save yer drippin’s an’ yer sweets, an’ lick clean every 

dish, 
An’ learn to eat the war-bread, an’ save up all the grease, 
For the less we eat of butter the sooner we’ll have peace. 
An’ don’t get fresh a-talkin’ of what you won’t do without, 
Or the calories ’Il get you ef you don’t watch out. 

—Life. 


A Knighthood for Boys. 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


It was twenty-five years ago that a dozen 
boys filed stormily up the backstairs of a par- 
sonage in the village of Riverside, East Provi- 
dence, R.I. They organized that day, under 
the lead of their minister, William Byron For- 
bush, a church boys’ club to which they gave 
the name, the Knights of King Arthur. 
Since that day over 130,000 American boys 
have been brought under the influence of the 
church and into loyalty with its concerns 
through the help of this fraternity. The move- 
ment is found impartially in all the Protestant 
denominations and has spread to England, 
Canada, and Australia. It is the largest 
Protestant fraternity of church boys in the 
world. 

The movement has gone on so quietly and 
wholesomely that it may be worth while to 
take advantage of this anniversary to men- 
tion some of its unique contributions. 

It has seemed to reach very close to boys’ 
needs. Boys are, after all, romantic. Two- 
thirds of their play is dramatic. Their gangs 
are self-governing, mysterious, and exclusive. 
These factors have been utilized, under wise 
guidance. 

It meets the usual local church situation. 
The ordinary church must work with small 
money and modest equipment. The leader, 
usually the pastor, can give only a short time 
each week to this special task, and he likes to 
have his work cut outforhim. The work must 
be done mostly indoors and in the winter. 
Every church likes to control its own work 
with its boys. The Knights of King Arthur 
remembers all this. The plan is easy to start, 
requires no red tape, is self-sustaining, and 
works into the parish organization completely. 
Yet it is elastic enough for the most original 
leader. Many wise men and women have 
enriched it with their experience. 

It is uplifting. It leads onward and up- 
ward. In this society religion is so unob- 
trusive as not to be repellent, but so integral 
that it cannot be disentangled. ‘The worker 
with the Boy Scouts has to strive to introduce 
the religious and churchly element. The 
worker with the Knights cannot escape it. 

It is a fraternity, private but not secret, 
self-governing and under the control of the 
local church. It is based upon the oldest 
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English Christian legend, that of the Round 
It is a revival of the nobler side of 
chivalry. The thought is to fulfil the proph- 
ecy of King Arthur that he would return to re- 
establish a kingdom of righteousness, honor, 


Table. 


and service. 
The boys collectively are a Castle. 


to represent his knightly traits. 
a Page, and undergoes a humorous, harmless, 
but instructive invitation. 


Obedience. It is intended to take some of the 


conceit out of him and to give the adult leader 


a chance to watch him for his possibilities, 
while he, in turn, is learning to see how he will 
like his new relationships. After a season, 
when he has manifested evidence of the pos- 
session of the right spirit, he may be advanced 
to the rank as Esquire. The keynote of this 
stage is Habit. The Esquires constitute usu- 
ally the working body in the Castle. It is 
they who are learning to live nobly and frater- 
nally together. In order to become an Es- 
quire, each boy must have had suitable in- 
struction regarding the discipline of his body 
and concerning his personal ideals. He must 
also be able to give a short biography of his 
chosen hero. 

Still later he may be elevated to the rank 
of Knight, usually after he has become a 
member of his church. The keynote of this 
stage is Service. Each boy is expected to 
begin his life in this degree by a “‘quest”’ for 
others. This rank focusses a boy’s religious 
ideals and makes them practical, and adds to 
church membership an abiding poetic touch. 
All of these ranks are open to every member 
who fulfils the required conditions of entrance. 

In the Castle Hall there is a ‘Siege Peril- 
ous,” which may be occupied only by such 
as have performed some worthy deed, recog- 
nized as such by the boys, and who thereafter 
are honored with the title of Baronet. Other 
higher ranks are open to all members who 
conform to the requirements. 

The boys themselves fill the various Castle 
offices, from Sentinel to King. The adult 
leader represents King Arthur’s hoary coun- 
sellor, Merlin. 

There is a form of conducting Conclave, 
including all business, and giving a place for 
such kinds of entertainment as may be ar- 
ranged. There are initiations for each degree, 
extremely interesting to all the boys. ‘There 
are passwords, signs, signals, grips, etc., but 
no secrets from parents, teachers, and pastors. 
There is much emphasis on handicraft, ath- 
letics, and camping out. 

The Order gives a multitude of suggestions 
for carrying on a Castle, but no Merlin is 
obliged to follow them in detail. Each may 
select, modify, adapt, amplify, as he sees fit. 

As in ancient days, each Castle has a life of 
its own. ‘There are rituals and ceremonials 
of all possible forms, and special festivals con- 
nected with installations, visitations, and an- 
niversaries. All these produce a beautiful 
fellowship which, in after years, is frequently 
looked back upon much as the college gradu- 
ate looks back upon his fraternity. 

There are, of course, many Castle activities. 
There is always the spirit of play. Sometimes 
the Castle adopts some of the features of 
scouting, uses a gymnasium, engages in drills 
(not military), and organizes according to 
season its own athletic team. Debates are 
not unusual. The preparation of regalia and 


Each 
boy takes the name of some ancient knight 
or of some hero, ancient or modern, and tries 
He starts as 


The keynote in 
this stage of the boy’s fraternity experience is 
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adornments for the Castle Hall calls forth an 
attractive variety of handicraft. The drama- 
tic element is so plainly present that perhaps 
the majority of Castles either give a King 
Arthur play, hold a public Conclave or have 
some other dramatic event as a culmination 
to their season. 

As springtime comes, the Castles go on 
hiking .trips, hold ,‘‘tournaments,” or play 
games, and a great many of them conduct 
summer camps for their members. They often 
show their loyalty to the church by attending 
in a body, either upon anniversaries or as 
often as once a month. The Castles engage, 
both individually and collectively, in a vari- 
ety of church activities, and often constitute 
practically a boys’ missionary society in a 
parish. As they grow older, they often take 
a pleasing interest in the younger boys, in- 
dividuals acting as Sunday-school teachers, 
or Castles acting as patrons for the juvenile 
organizations. In a well-established Castle, 
in the process of time, nearly every member is 
usually brought into active church member- 
ship. 

Another unique fact about this Christian 
fraternity is that it has never asked the public 
for funds nor been in any way commercial- 
ized. The Knights of King Arthur has during 
this quarter of a century been the gift of the 
Forbush family to our church life. It has 
been conducted by the founder and his three 
sons in turn, and is now in charge of the young- 
est. It is self-sustaining and is carried on 
without profit. 

Interested church workers are invited to 
write to Mr. Bliss Forbush, Lebanon, N.H., 
for further information. 
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Two Back Yards. 


The Fable of 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Content and Cheer were little twin girls, 
and Grumpy and Grouchy were little twin 
boys. They lived next door to one another, 
and every day, and almost all day long, 
they played in their back yards, which 
were side by side, with a high white picket 
fence between. Back yards to city houses 
are pretty much alike, and these two back 
yards were just the same size, and had in 
them, to start with, just the same things,— 
one little maple-tree about in the middle, 
and another little maple-tree in one corner. 
To start with, remember, because that’s 
where the difference begins. _ 

Content and Cheer were happy, inside 
and out, and they had made their back yard 
into a happy back yard. With little shovels 
and trowels, they had dug flower-beds and 
planted the gayest flowers all along the 
picket fence,—tall hollyhocks that grew 
much higher than the little gardeners them- 
selves, and poppies and forget-me-nots and 
marigolds, and lots of others. You should 
have seen their garden in summer! ‘The 
little maple-trees looked very proud of it, 
and no wonder, and you would have been 
happy in it, just as Content and Cheer were. 

Every evening, after the sun went down, 
Content and Cheer took their little green 
watering-pots and gave every single thirsty 
flower a drink, before they went to bed 
themselves. They were so busy taking care 
of all their flower children and playing with 
their dolls under the two little trees that 
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they didn’t spend any time at all wishing 
they were in other places. You see, they 
had right there the blue sky and the sun- 
shine and the clouds and the fresh air and 
the flowers and their own two little trees 
and the many little birds that flew in and 
out of their garden all day. A good many 
things they found in their back yard, didn’t 
they? 

Now I'll tell you about Grumpy and 
Grouchy, the little twin boys who lived in 
the next yard, just over the tall white picket 
fence. You remember I told you the two 
yards were just alike to start with, but as 
Grumpy and Grouchy never did a single 
thing to theirs, it just kept on looking as 
it did in the first place. Oh, yes, Grumpy 
and Grouchy had shovels and trowels, too, 
and watering-pots, but they never used 
them, so of course their garden couldn’t 
grow lovely. They were always unhappy, 
and quarrelled a great deal, and most of 
their time they spent with their noses be- 
tween the pickets of the tall white fence 
peering through at Content and Cheer, who 
were always working away, too busy to 
pay much attention to them. In the be- 
ginning, of course, Content and Cheer had 
tried to be friends, but Grumpy and Grouchy 
were always so snarly and fretty that Con- 
tent and Cheer didn’t have time to bother 
with them long, being busy about their own 
important affairs. So Grumpy and Grouchy 
peered gloomily through the fence and 
watched with envious eyes all the miracles 
happening in Content’s and Cheer’s yard, 
and Grumpy would sigh,— 

“T wish we had a back yard like theirs.” 

And Grouchy would sigh,— 

“Tt would be some fun, then.” 

And one day, what do you think happened? 
Content was watering the flowers along the 
picket fence, making the little green water- 
ing-pot sprinkle high and low, and the first 
thing she knew she sprinkled the pug nose 
of Grumpy, who had, as usual, been peer- 
ing through the pickets. 

“Oh!” chuckled Content, ‘“‘I didn’t see 
you, I was so busy getting all the flowers 
nicely sprinkled. You don’t care, do you? 
Maybe you need it, too!” 

And then they got to talking, and suddenly 
Content said, looking past him, ‘Cheer 
and I do wish we could play in your garden 
awhile!”’ 

“In our garden!’’ gasped the astonished 
Grumpy. ‘Why, there isn’t a single thing 
in our garden. All the nice things are in 
your garden, and Grouchy and I wish and 
wish we could play in yours. It would be 
some fun, then.” 

“Let’s change for all to-day,” said Con- 
tent, her eyes shining. ‘‘Will you, Grumpy? 
Come on, you and Grouchy climb over into 
ours, and we'll climb into yours,—and be 
careful you don’t break the hollyhocks when 
you climb over the top pickets.” 

And almost before you could say ‘‘Jack 
Robinson,” over they were, all four,— 
Grumpy and Grouchy now in the pretty, 
happy, flower-filled garden, and Content 
and Cheer in the garden with nothing in 
it but the two patient little trees. 

“O Content, isn’t this fun!”’ said Cheer. 
“Now we have lots of room to dig and dig. 
Let’s have a little path round each little 
tree, and flower-beds all down the sides.” 
In no time they had that garden all planned 
out and were digging and raking with 
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Grumpy’s and Grouchy’s garden tools which 
hadn’t ever been used. 

“Aren’t these nice new tools?” 
Cheer, happily, 
a single tooth.” 

And Grumpy and Grouchy? Well, may- 
be they were happy about a minute,—just 
while they walked around Content’s and 
Cheer’s garden and saw nearto all the things 
they had seen so long through the fence. 
Did they play happily in the flower-filled 
garden all day? No, they-were right straight 
back at the picket fence, peering through at 
Content and Cheer. You see, they thought 
Content and Cheer would certainly be quite 
forlorn in their garden, and there they were, 
happy as ever, and busy. Grumpy and 
Grouchy couldn’t believe their eyes. 

When the sun set and the children climbed 
into their own gardens again, Content and 
Cheer said: ‘‘We had the best time in your 
garden! Will you change again some day?” 

What do you think Grumpy and Grouchy 
said? ‘They were on their own side of the 
fence again, you know, peering between the 
pickets as usual, and they said:— 

“Ves, it was nice enough, but it looks 
from here as if it would be lots nicer than 
it is when you are really in it. As soon as 
you were in ours and we were in yours, ours 
looked nicer than yours. Whichever one 
we aren’t in looks much nicer than the one 
we are in.” 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Grumpy. 

“Boo-hoo!”’ said Grouchy. 

Content and Cheer looked hard at Grumpy 
and Grouchy and began to laugh, because 
it all seemed so funny to them. Such for- 
lorn little boys about nothing at all! 

“Well, it’s just the other way round with 
us,” they said. ‘Almost any place seems 
to us to have so much to do in it, and we 
liked your back yard very much.” 

The sun went down, and they all had to 
go in to supper; and the thing you might 


said 
“and the rakes haven’t lost 


like to remember is, that a great many back 
yards are just the same,—to start with. 
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The Voice that Counts. 


This comes from an unknown source:— 


“‘O father, I wish I could sing. Florence sang 
at the club to-day and we all enjoyed it so 
much. She sings every night to her father, 
too. I'd give anything if I could, but there 
isn’t any music in me.” 

“Ts that so?”’ asked father, taking her wist- 
ful face between his hands. ‘‘ Well, perhaps 
you can’t sing, but don’t tell me your voice 
has no music in it.” 

‘Why, father, how can you say so?” 

“Almost every evening,’ answered father, 
“‘when I come home, the first thing I hear is 
a merry laugh, and it rests me, no matter 
how tired I am. Yesterday I heard that 
voice saying, ‘Don’t cry, buddie; sister’ll 
mend it for you.’ Sometimes I hear it read- 
ing to grandmother. Last week I heard it 
telling Mary: ‘I’m sorry your head aches. 
I’ll do the dishes to-night.’ ‘That is the kind 
of music I like best. Don’t tell me my little 
daughter hasn’t a sweet voice.” 


All night long the great through express 
train had been rushing along in the darkness, 
while men, women, and children slept safely 
and were carried where they wished to go. 

In one of the sleeping-cars was a little girl, 
and when the conductor went through for 
the first early morning round, this little girl 
was up and dressed. Her mother and grand- 
mother, with whom she was travelling, were 
still in their berths. 

“‘Good-morning, conductor,”’ said the little 
girl, looking up with a bright smile. 

“‘Good-morning,”’ replied the conductor. 

“T think we must have had a good conduc- 
tor and a good engineer to have taken such 
good care of us all night,’’ said the little girl. 

The conductor forgot all about his long, 
hard night and how tired he was. All day 
long he kept thinking about that little girl. 
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Church News from the Middle West. ' 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


During January extreme weather con- 
ditions prevailed throughout the Western 
In Chicago the month’s fall 
Much of the 
time the temperature was below or near 


Conference. 
of snow was forty inches. 


zero. With extreme weather, fuel shortage, 


and heatless Mondays, the ordinary routine 


of life was pretty thoroughly broken up. 


Many of the churches held their services 


in Sunday-school rooms or parish houses. 
In cases where churches were without 
ministers it more than once happened 


that the preacher for a given Sunday was 


quite unable to reach his destination, so 
that the service of the day was omitted. 
Despite all these handicaps, in most of 
the churches the work has gone well. 


three churches are without 
Though Mr. Robinson left Cin- 


In Ohio, 
ministers. 


cinnati in November to take up work under 


the auspices of the Fosdick Commission, 
the church is just beginning seriously to 
consider the matter of a successor. The 
pulpit has been supplied most of the time 
by Rev. W. M. Backus, who fortunately 
lives close by. President Southworth, Mr. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, and the secretary 
of the Western Conference have also filled 
the pulpit. At the annual meeting, held 
on January 21, Mr. F. Stanley Howe and 
Mr. Tell Berna were elected trustees for 
the three-year period. Some two months 
ago the board of trustees asked for sug- 
gestions with regard to a revision of the 
constitution and by-laws. A careful study 
of the whole situation and of the constitu- 
tions of other churches is being made. 

' The Marietta church is greatly saddened 
by the sudden death of Rev. E. A. Coil 
after nearly twenty-three years of contin- 
uous and successful service. His influence 
in the community and in the State had been 
a constantly growing one and was at its 
maximum at the time of his death. 

At Toledo, Rev. Frederick J. Gauld has 
resigned to do work in France under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. The church 
continued his salary for a month after his 
departure. His oldest son is-now in the 
aviation corps with the Canadian troops. 
The Outlook Club, a men’s organization, 
is conducting a series of public meetings 
on Sunday evenings to pr ote publicity 
and inspiration for war purposes. Mr. 
Alexander Smith is conducting an adult 
class in current events, giving an inter- 
pretation from week to wee’ of the most 
significant happenings and utterances in the 
great world conflict. The Alliance is work- 
ing regularly for the Red Cross, and the 
Junior Alliance is helping with surgical 
dressings. 

The Youngstown church has _ suffered 
some losses because of those who have gone 
into military and hospital service, but its 
members provide many leaders of the com- 
munity in matters of civic life and war 
relief. The city of Youngstown has con- 
tributed over twenty million dollars for 
war purposes already and still continues 
to give. The Alliance is doing regular 
Red Cross work, and the Sunday-school 
contributed $60 for the ‘‘ Children of America 
Funds” for the help of children in war- 


, 
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stricken lands. The minister, Rev. F. M. 


Bennett, is working on two committees of 


the Chamber of Commerce and is vice- 
president of the Children’s Service Bureau. 

At Cleveland, the Women’s Alliance 
held its fair as usual, though giving some- 
what less time to preparation. The net 
receipts were about $1,200. Christmas pack- 
ages were sent to all members of the church 
in service, some in France and others in camp 
in this country. Red Cross work continues 
on three days arid one evening each week. 
Seventeen machines, driven by electric 
motors, turn out large quantities of work. 
Since last May the Alliance members have 
made 2,939 knitted garments and 3,075 
sewed articles. The service-flag now holds 
fifty stars. Twenty-five new members were 
added to the church on Christmas Sunday. 
Mrs. Simons, the pastor’s mother, whose 
home has been with him for many years, 
died on January 12. The church gave 
Mr. Simons two weeks’ leave of absence 
before he went on his Billings Lecture 
trip, which takes him to the South, where 
he will speak at several of the army camps 
as well as at various missionary points. 
His absence will cover six weeks. The 
pulpit is being supplied by President 
Southworth and Prof. Bowen of Meadville, 
and by Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn. 

The Dayton church reports a splendid 
success with its ‘““Community Night” pro- 
grammes, while the Sunday evening ser- 
vice has brought out a large number of people. 
A parish committee of fifteen regularly 
assists the minister in visiting both members 
of the church and new-comers. Mrs. C. T. 
Kumler, who has had large experience in 
social ‘service work, is the chairman of this 
committee. The Alliance meets every Mon- 
day for war relief work and expects to be- 
come the district headquarters for the Red 
Cross. The sermon subjects for January 
were ‘‘Religion and Natural Values,” ‘The 
Rules of the Game,” ‘‘Bankrupt Ideas of 
God,” “The Religion of Social Adventure.” 
The church has extended an_ invitation 
to the Western Conference to hold its 
annual meeting in May in Dayton. 


In Detroit, echoes of the special Christmas 
service have not yet died away. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Mrs. Russell Rowland, and Mrs. William 
Wheelwright, the Nativity was presented 
in tableau in the main auditorium as a part 
of the Christmas exercises. A daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Homer FP. Safford, grand- 
daughter of Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., 
made a beautiful Madonna, surrounded by 
Joseph, Saint John, and adorable child 
angels,—the touching scene illuminated by 
tall candles in wrought-iron candelabra. 
While the carol “We Three Kings’’ was 
being sung as solo and chorus, three lads, 
royally attired, with fine seriousness brought 
and placed their gifts upon an altar below. 
Pointed fir-trees, laurel garlands, and old 
brocades added their touches to a scene 
which by general demand will have to be 
repeated as an annual event. Incidental 
to the service was the telling by the minister 
of a Christmas story specially written 
ten years ago for the children of the Meeting 
House Hill Church, Dorchester. Early in 
January a large silk service-flag with thirty- 
seven stars was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises. 
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A chorus of forty members has been or- 
ganized, meeting Sunday afternoons under 
the competent direction of Mr. Frank 
Truttchey, author of “Delinquent Gods,” 
a study in musical criticism. Under the 
auspices of the Felice Club a stereopticon 
lecture on ‘Landscape Architecture” was 
recently given by Dr. Wilhelm Miller, 
formerly editor of Country Life in America, 
who has become associated with the church. 
The church school, still maintaining its 
professional standards, has just given a - 
a dramatic representation of the dire fate 
of the children of the Bible lands at one of 
its Sunday sessions, a special collection 
among the children bringing in over sixty 
dollars for the cause. Mrs. Shippen’s 
French class, meeting in the church parlors 
Sunday afternoon, has greatly stimulated 
interest in conversational French among 
the young people of the church. The 
Red Cross has made the Unitarian church 
one of its official work stations, where 
Tuesdays and Fridays of every week a large 
group of serious women are rendering 
notable service in preparing bandages and 
garments. Mr. and Mrs. Shippen have 
returned to their house, ‘‘Casa Felice,” 
restored and renovated since the fire last 
October, and are planning some informal 
“at homes” during February in appreciation 
of the great generosity of parishioners who 
made up a purse of $1,500 to meet the 
exigencies of the disaster. Through the 
Register they wish to make acknowledgment 
of the many notes of sympathy received 
from friends in different parts of the country. 

At Kalamazoo, the church had lost much 
headway during the time it was without a 
pastor. Gradually, under the new leader- 
ship of Rev. William Yerington, the church 
is returning to its normal condition. ‘The 
basement of the church, which is admirably 
adapted to the purpose, has been given over 
to Red Cross work. The coal shortage 
has affected the whole community, but so 
far regular services have been maintained 
and the Red Cross has gone on without 
interruption. The minister is one of the 
chaplains at Camp Custer, near Battle 
Creek, going over there every two weeks. 
He also visits the base hospital monthly 
in co-operation with the Kalamazoo Minis- 
terial Alliance. 
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At Chicago, the First Unitarian Society 
is feeling the loss of Mrs. Frank M. Leavitt 
by the removal of the family to Pittsburgh, 
where Prof. Leavitt is to be assistant super- 
intendent of schools. Mrs. Leavitt is 
president of the Chicago Associate Alliance 
and has been active in the work of the 
local church. This church has omitted 
the annual fair for two years past. The 
women are working regularly one day a week 
for the Red Cross. The day of the blizzard, 
Sunday, January 13, an informal service 
was held. On the other Sundays the ser- 
mon subjects were “The Promise of Life,” 
“Wisely and Slow,’ ‘Development of 
Character.” 

At Unity Church, Chicago, the sermon 
subjects for January were ‘‘Immanence,”’ 
“ Atonement,” ‘‘ Prayer,” ‘“‘Adoration.”” The 
music committee provided a delightful pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental numbers 
for the church and its friends in the church 
parlors on Wednesday evening, January 
23. The Ladies’ Aid Society is now an 
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auxiliary of the Red Cross. There is also 
a Red Cross Junior League, which meets 
in the church parlors on Saturday forenoon. 
At the Third Church the January sermon- 
subjects were ‘‘Autocracy and Human 
Welfare’; ‘Is there a Moral Law, What 
does it Demand?” ‘Is There a Cure for 
Poverty?” ‘Original Sin and Original 
Virtue.” The pastor is for the second 
year conducting a “Course in Behavior,” 
which meets at seven o’clock on Monday 
evenings. The Fellowship Club has for 
the year merged with an adult class which 
is large and undenominational. ‘This meets 
at eight o’clock on Monday evening. The 
year’s subject is “Religion and the Adult 
.- Mind.” ‘Typical subject-matter of religious 
experience and expression is taken and its 
evolution traced to present dominant forms. 
During the ‘‘Heatless Mondays’ these 
classes have been moved to Saturday evening. 


-At Hinsdale, Ill., two of the English- 
speaking Protestant churches are without 
ministers. During the winter these two 
congregations will worship with the Con- 
gregational church. A permanent union 
has been suggested and will in all probability 
be attained as far as the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches are concerned. 
Tt is still uncertain whether a basis of fel- 
lowship will be adopted which will permit 
Unity Church to become a part of the ‘‘com- 
munity church.” 

The sermon-subjects at Evanston for 
February will be ‘Prayer in War-Time,” 
“The Heroism of Common Life,” ‘Giordano 
- Bruno,” “The Ministry of Suffering.” The 
minister, Rev. Arthur T. Brown, is de- 
voting the Tuesdays of each week to personal 
work among the men at the United States 
Naval Training Station; Great Lakes, Ill. 

The congregation at Geneseo last fall 
appointed a committee on church improve- 
ments, but war conditions have postponed 
the actual work. The trustees are planning 
for a series of special meetings this spring, 
which they feel have been made necessary 
since the collapse of an old-time tabernacle 
campaign held here last fall. During the 
year the church will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. ‘The young women’s organiza- 
tion is especially active and vigorous. The 
church members are taking a leading part 
in war-relief work. 

The annual meeting of the Quincy chur 

: was held on January 2. 
: trustees, treasurer, and all auxiliary societies 
were read, showing that the church had 

: had a prosperous year and all the-societies 

were in’ a flourishing condition. The bazaar 

given on December 6 was generally regarded 

as the most successful of any given in the 

city. ‘The honor roll contains the names of 

fifteen young men and women who have 

given their services to their country. This 

is the largest roll in comparison to mem- 
bership of any church in Quincy. 

The Urbana church reports that in this 
its tenth year the Sunday-school, under 
the efficient leadership of Mrs. Brooks, is 
. the best it has ever been. The war has 
decreased the number of professors and 

: students in attendance at the University, 

which has of course had its influence upon 

-the church attendance. In previous years 

the Unity Club has more than once studied 

“Religions of the Orient.” This year it is 
studying “The Great Social Awakening 


Reports of tht. 


fand vicinity. The Tuckerman Circle was 
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in the Orient,’ covering China, India, Pales- 
tine, Persia, and Japan. In nearly every 
case the topic has been treated by a native 
of the land under study. 


The Iowa Unitarian Association began 
January 1 the issue of a Bulletin for dis- 
tribution among the churches of the State. 
Each issue contains a contributed article, 
an editorial, and news from some of the 
churches. The February issue gives news 
items from Iowa City, Sioux City, and Des 
Moines. At Iowa City the young people 
are preparing to give three one-act plays 
eatly in February. The pastor is preaching 
a series of five sermons on the devil, the 
specific topics being “‘The Heroic Devil,” 
“The Serpentine Devil,’ ‘The Wise Devil,” 
“The Sentimental Devil,’ ‘“‘The Respect- 
able Devil.” The subjects discussed by 
the Young People’s Religious Union have 
been ‘‘ The Revolutionary Struggle in Russia,”’ 
“Map-making and Preparedness,’ ‘‘ The 
League to Enforce Peace,’ “A Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia,” ‘‘A Unitarian Ritual.” 

The thirty-third birthday of the Sioux 

City, Ia., church was celebrated on February 
3. A fine large flag has been raised from the 
church tower, with appropriate exercises. 
A beautiful silk flag, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Parker, adorns the auditorium 
platform and a beautiful service-flag, the 
handiwork and gift of Miss Mildred Bere- 
man, will soon be hung in place. An “open 
house” evening for young women rooming 
in the vicinity of the church has been under- 
taken; also a series of lectures for parents 
and teachers, upon “The Development of 
the Child.” 
_ At Des Moines, in addition to the regular 
Friday evening social maintained for the men 
at Camp Dodge, the church is sending maga- 
zines and books to the camp each week. 
Among the topics for discussion this year 
by the Unity Circle are ‘‘ Humanism,” 
“Liberalism,” “Feminism,” ‘“ Industrialism,”’ 
“Socialism,” ‘Individualism,’ “‘Spiritism.”’ 
There are also a number of social and dra- 
matic topics. On February 6 Mr. Reese 
disctissed ‘‘Industrial Democracy.” 

At the Union Church at Griswold an 
orchestra and chorus choir composed of 
members of the Sunday-school is now being 
organized to furnish music for both Sunday- 
school and church. The minister has an- 
sounced a series of five historic sermons 
1% “Christianity.” 


The Tuckerman Circle. 


What is it? What does it do? Since 
its annual sale takes place Friday, Febru- 
ary 15, from rr A.M. to 6 P.M. in the parish 
house of the Second Church, Boston, corner 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road, I am 
glad to inform those not acquainted with the 
Circle, our missionary centre for Boston 


founded by Unitarian ladies of Boston and 
named for Dr. Joseph Tuckerman; its 
purpose, to assist him in his missionary 
labors. For over eighty-five years those 
labors go on meeting the best spirit of help- 
fulness of the day. He was our first mis- 
sionary and the first social worker in Boston. 
His methods of service among the poor 
were quite new at that period. The Circle 
disburses the money for our missionary 
work in and about Boston. Bulfinch Place 


, 
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Church, the outcome of Pitts Street Chapel, 
founded by Dr. Tuckerman, receives a 
certain amount from the Tuckerman Circle 
sale, and the remainder is given to the - 
Benevolent Fraternity to assist in our 
missionary interests there. Dr. Tuckerman’s 
“Manual of Social Service” is useful to-day. 
He understood human nature and its needs. 
He went into the homes of the poor; he 
taught them how to better their condition, 
to conserve their health; he took the chil- 
dren into the fields about Boston and made 
them familiar with the life of birds, plants, 
and flowers. 

Not content with his many missionary 
labors, he strove to interest the clergymen 
of Boston of other denominations to join 
him in these labors, that all might work 
together in sympathy. 

When broken in health, he crossed to 
England for rest. There, too, he received 
great consideration because of his knowledge 
of best service to the poor, and in France 
he met with the same appreciation from the 
philanthropist Baron de Gérando. 

Shall we not feel honored by this noble 
and venerable missionary heritage? The 
Tuckerman Circle,—a heritage full of life, 
helpfulness, and support. Let us keep 
its light burning and supply the oil. Let 
every one bring some oil, be it much or 
little. M. F, B. 


Missionary Journeys. 


Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland is under: 
a commission in the South. His first Sunday 
appointment was at Knoxville, Tenn., on 
February 3. On his way to Knoxville he 
visited Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and he has spoken at Charleston, W. Va. 
From Knoxville he proceeded to Chattanooga 
and then visited Camp.McClellan at Annis- 
ton, Ala. On Sunday, February 10, he was 
at Birmingham, Ala., and he spent several 
days at Camp Sheridan at Montgomery, Ala. 
Sunday, February 17, will find him at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. He will then proceed to Charles- 
ton, and to Camp Jackson at Columbia, S.C., 
and Camp Wadsworth at Spartanburg, S.C., 
and so homeward. During his absence his 
pulpit will be supplied by President South- 
worth and Prof. Bowen of Meadville, and Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of Lynn. 

Rev. N. J. Springer, secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, is visiting the 
churches in the Middle West. He began on 
Sunday, January 27, at Troy, N.Y. His 
itinerary included Albany, Schenectady, 
Brooklyn, Rochester for Sunday, February 3. 
Sunday, February 10, he was at Meadville 
after a visit to Buffalo and other churches in 
that section. He will reach Ann Arbor, 
Sunday, February 17, and spend the week in 
Michigan, arriving at Evanston, Ill., for 
Sunday, February 24. His other appoint- 
ments are at Alton, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Vineland, N.J. 

Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Editorial Secretary, 
is on a two months’ journey to the Pacific 
Coast. He began at Marietta, Ohio, on 
Sunday, February 3, proceeding thence to St. 
Louis and to Kansas City for Sunday, 
February 10. He then went straight through 
to Southern California, and will visit all the 
churches of that section, attending also a 
meeting of the Southern California Confer- 
ence. The two Sundays, February 24 and 
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March 3, will probably be given to Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara. Mr. Wilson will then 
go up to visit all the churches around San 
. Francisco Bay, preaching on Sunday, March 
10, at Berkeley. He then expects to return 
eastward, reaching Salt Lake City for Sunday, 
March 17, and probably Omaha for Sunday, 
March 24. 


Fund Now Above $10,000. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston :— 


Previously acknowledged. ...........02ee0e% $0,686.13 
RESSEMALVUEXAUL. oR eats Csone teeta 50.00 
BAM 9 McGarny sais ae wetasted oo sical elec tales Bak 25.00 
Wiss Bleanor B. Eaton... .a.-< saicrtak «esend nk 10.00 
Gloucester Branch of Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
Miss Henry, A. Belchets cance on eetae oeeias 25.00 
VION ae 5 < osatloie itd eee © 5d segs statonales 2.00 
Miva GeV IERIE Sot. ra as sa Cees conten cs 100.00 
Misciliney HEGWartnen. sees 5. <.s2e Uae ones 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Sargent............ 100.00 
Mrs Robert Gould Shaw... c.ccccs cc facsess 100.00 
MesviKingamill Marratices «Seah sticisicece Cooes 25.00 
Grenville HT. NOrengss:.clivc vale +p cus Govine tert oae 25.00 
Mrs; YAlcinW. SHCA a oe Sass wc suchen ee tts 50.00 
Romney Spring........ 10.00 
Mics (Bimily. B. Shepard «os iiss lascls «:dsiair ¢ socio 25.00 
ICRC ote ete tice ttecis «icnie tere eee cee 25.00 
BE WV CO Boeke ah cio ts. Vegi RNIR RAIS sic ete SOOM 100.00 
Mea ALired: WWANSOD =). «ck isies seceis Buel 'e emus 10.00 

Through the New England Associate Alliance 

the following Branches:— 

LOWEN MAGS e” 5 ho sa tea ek short tra teint 25.00 
Westsomerville\ Massif. asc ccc cca estas 5.00 
$10,408.13 


The money is used for the following work: 

I. Volunteer Chaplains, who make their 
headquarters at Y. M. C. A. Hut 27. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rey. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer, and working with 
the young women and soldiers’ wives in the 
town. 

Ill. The Federation Hut, & commodious 
social centre, supported by the five denomi- 
nations now represented in Ayer. 

IV. The Unitarian Church, the largest 
church building in Ayer. Its services are 
well attended by the soldiers. Improvements 
on the building are going forward without 
interfering with the daily use of the building. 

Additional contributions are urgently 
needed. 


Glinning the Gar in the Kitchen. 
Suggestions for Church Suppers. 


I. Vegetable pie. Cabbage and green 
pepper salad. Rye biscuits, butterine, hot 
coffee. Steamed pudding, lemon sauce. 
Cost, about 16 cénts a plate. 

II. Fishchowder. Coffee. Corn muffins, 
butterine. Apple brown-betty. Cost, about 
18 cents a plate. 

III. Rice, cheese, and tomato. Corn 
muffins, butterine. Cabbage relish. Baked 
apple-pudding, hot coffee. Cost, about 
16 cents a plate. 

IV. Finnan haddie with macaroni. Beet 
salad. Graham muffins, butterine. Hot 
coffee. Washington cream pie. Cost, about 
18 cents a plate. 

V. Scalloped fish, made with one-third 
potato to two-thirds fish. Vegetable salad 
with French dressing. Lima beans, shredded 
carrots, .peas, potatoes, lettuce. Rye or 
graham muffins, butterine. Fruit jelly with 
sweet crackers. Hot coffee. Cost, about 20 
cents a plate. Harrier L. B. Dariinc. 


The Christian Register 
Books Wanted. 


The Sunday-school in Stockton, Cal., 
is in need of thirty-six copies of the Song 
and Service Book. Any school having 
copies of this book which might be given, 
or sold at a moderate price, to another school, 
should communicate with the minister, 
Rev. Arthur B. Heeb, 419A North American 
Street, Stockton, Cal. 


Lend a Hand Conference. 


On Saturday, February 16, the Lend a 
Hand Clubs will hold their midwinter con- 
ference in the parish house of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. The Lend a 
Hand Club of that church, and the minister, 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, extend a very 
hearty invitation to the public and to the 
Clubs to meet with them, and express the 
hope that large delegations from the Clubs 
will attend. 

The programme follows:— 

10.30 A.M., opening of morning session; 
welcome by Dr. Crothers; response by Mr. 
Eliot; club reports; report from central 
office; social hour and box luncheon (hot 
coffee and cocoa served). 2.15 P.M., ad- 
dresses: ‘‘Library Work for Soldiers and 
Sailors,’ Mr. Charles Belden, Librarian 
Boston Public Library; ‘‘ The Boston Float- 
ing Hospital’’—stereopticon views, Mr. G. 
Loring Briggs, Manager; “The Halifax Dis- 
aster,’ Mr. John F. Moors, Director Relief 
Work. 4 P.M., adjournment. 


If Your “Register” is Late. 


Whether it is due to the patience of our 
readers or the peculiar fortune of the Register 
in the mails, few complaints have been re- 
ceived about the late arrival of the paper. 
Our friends will bear with the overburdened 
railways and smile upon the postman, whose 
performance, on the whole, is a shining 
example of organized efficiency. 


Religious [ntelligence. 


Announcements. 


A member of the First Parish in Wested | 


Mass., has given to the society a new mart 
For its accommodation and for additional 
facilities, including a new minister’s room, the 
northern end of the church is being enlarged 
and rebuilt. 


Owing to shortage of fuel, the trustees of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., who had in- 
vited the Middle States Conference to hold 
its sessions with them February 13 and 14, 
have requested that the meetings be post- 
poned until the third week in April, the 17th 
and 18th. The meetings will be accordingly 
postponed. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel for 
the week of February 19 to 23: February 
19, Dean Edward Increase Bosworth, D.D., 
Faculty of Theology, Oberlin College; 
February 20, 11.30 A.M., service with sermon 
by Rev. Sydney B. Snow; sermon begins 
at 12, and those accustomed to coming at 
noon will be welcome at that hour; closes 
at the usual time, 12.30; February 21, Rey. 
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Austen K. deBlois, D.D., First Baptist 
Church, Boston; February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday, no service; February 23, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. R. Pennington: The 
minister of this church has accepted a chal- 
lenge to a debate with the Christian (Dis- 
ciples) minister on six Sunday afternoons in 
a local theatre. The subjects come in the 
following order: ‘The Bible’; ‘Jesus 
Christ”; ‘‘Salvation”; ‘What is Chris- 
tianity?’’ ‘The Resurrection of the Body”; 
“Eternal Damnation.” The first meeting 
will be Sunday, February 24. In _ politics 
it is good for the minority party to accept 
every challenge because it gives a crowd 
to talk to. The same rule holds good 
in advertising the affirmations of the Uni- 
tarian church. A special meeting of the 
Kanawha Valley Ministers recently heard 
a paper on the Unitarian faith. "The minis- 
ters believe the ‘‘Unitarian Question Box’”’ 
is the most destructive agency of religion 
in West Virginia. Another special meeting 
is to be held March 4 to plan to counteract 
its terrible influence. The Unitarians are 
going ahead in their dignified way preaching 
the Unitarian faith, making no effort to 
answer the many charges made against them. 
The Unitarian meetings are gradually in- 
creasing in size. If the ‘“‘Question Box” 
is allowed to remain in the leading paper 
for several years longer, the orthodox churches 
will either have to broaden out or close up. 
The two cannot remain forever in the same 
community. Every morning the minister 
receives a large number of letters from 
every section of the State and from other 
States, asking questions. Occasionally a 
minister will reply to Unitarianism through 
the daily press, and the Unitarians, taking 
the defensive, explain their side of the 
matter. Unitarian ministers from various 
sections of the country have written about 
the ‘“‘Question Box.”’ It is by far the most 
effective method the minister knows of 
advertising the Unitarian faith. People 
will read questions and answers. One day 
the following question came to the minister’s 
desk: ‘‘You: teach salvation by character 
and we teach salvation by the acceptance 
nf a creed. What is the difference? We 
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\4equire that one possess character before 


accepting the creed.” 

The answer: “Salvation by faith, or by 
accepting a theological creed need not imply 
salvation by character, as accepting a 
creed can be done over night, and character 
is the result of right living, being gradually 
acquired. The Prodigal Son in Jesus’ story 
had to do something else than desire with 
all his heart to return to his father—he 
had to retrace his steps and was then met 
with open arms. Retracing his steps meant 
the breaking of bad habits. God help us, 
but we must put our shoulder to the wheel 
before salvation is accomplished. Salva- 
tion is the result of growth. Several years 


since, in the State of New York, a man. 


shot down in cold blood his loving wife, 
the mother of his children. For forty 
years she had been patient, kind, and true. 
For fifty-one years he had been a brute. 
Several hours before going to the electric 
chair he was ‘saved’ and they sang the 
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hymn ‘Though my sins were as scarlet they 
are now whiter than snow.’ His last 
statement was to the effect that he regretted 
that his wife could not meet him in heaven, 
she having been shot before being saved. 
We believe in salvation by character,— 
by good works. We believe that he who 
makes an effort in this world to plant a rose 
where a thorn grows, who is tender and true 
and sincere, and who tries to assist his fellow- 
men is ‘saved,’ and the test after death will 
not be ‘What do you believe?’ but ‘What 
have you done?’ ‘What is your life?’”’ 

Rev. Minot Simons was recently the guest 
of the ministerand The Alliance. A recep- 
tion to him was attended by many friends 
of the Unitarians. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 


Thomas J. Horner: A fine group of reports” 


on the various activities of the church marked 
the annual meeting. Mr. French had served 
as president three years with such pronounced 
success that he was kept in office. Fred A. 
Endler was elected treasurer, Earle Martin 
collector, Harry R. Holbrook clerk, and Mrs. 
Straker and Mrs. Alfred were placed on the 
board of trustees to succeed the retiring 
- officers. All current expenses have been met 
and $300 paid on the debt besides money 
raised for other interests amounting to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. A volunteer commit- 
tee consisting of J. T. Inman, Miss Slater, 
Miss Klee, and Miss Schneck was appointed 
to finish soliciting the amount necessary to 
close up the fund of $500 on repairs to the 
building. The Women’s Alliance made the 
usual fine report, with $816.54 raised and 
expended during the year. ‘The church school 
raised and expended $360.47. Miss Edith E. 
Beane, parish worker and Sunday-school 
superintendent, gave a report of her work. 
The report on the war work by Miss Wil- 
marth showed that it has expanded far be- 
yond the boundaries of the church. Fifty 
thousand different articles for surgical dress- 
ings work have been made and forwarded to 
the war zone; 15,358 yards of gauze have 
been worked up into dressings, 447 yards 
cover-cloth, 580 balls knitting-cotton, 100 
pounds oakum and 150 rolls cotton batting 
and C. & C., at a total expense of $564. 
Twenty-one young men connected with the 
church in one way or another are in the ser- 
vice of their country. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Nehemiah A. Baker: The new minister 
came to his first annual meeting at the 
opening of the year with a cordial testi- 
monial for the faithful and influential 
service of his predecessor, Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil. The church ladies decided that with 
all their activity in Red Cross and war 
relief no time could be given to the additional 
labor which a dinner in the Chapel would 
involve. Expectations were exceeded when 
the accommodations in the small dining- 
room at the hotel were exhausted and forty 
members and friends were seated for one of 
the most enthusiastic meetings the society 
has had. Mr. H. H. Ells, for ten years 
an indispensible member of the board of trus- 
tees, either as president or treasurer, so 
graciously prepared the way for his re- 
tirement by presenting an almost completed 
list of pledges for the coming year that his 
colleagues could no more than accept it in 
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the same spirit. The responsibility in the 
new board is taken up by Judge KE. M. Day, 
president; Mr. H. P. Paige, treasurer; 
Mr. F. K. Gillette, Meadville, 1882, secre- 
tary; and two other members, Prof. J. M. 
Knapp and Mr. F. L. Miller, identified with 
the life of the city. A co-operating committee 
is made up of five women active in domestic, 
social, philanthropic, and educational life 
in the community. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George William Bell: This 
church has been a practical example in the 
community of the working-out of the prin- 
ciples of our faith. The causes of religion and 
patriotism have been made identical in the 
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church program. If the emphasis had been 
laid upon one phase more than the other, the 
immediate need has been the deciding facter. 
In the four “drives” of the community, the 
men and women of the church were leaders. 
In food and coal conservation much has been 
done in publicity. The Baptist church, 
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which is numerically the largest in the town, 
has voted unanimously to invite the Unita- 
rians to worship with them for January and 
February, on the basis of an equal distribu- 
tion of labor and expense. At parish meet- 
ing this invitation was unanimously accepted 
and fine things are expected. The Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists are also uniting. 


DuNEIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial, Rev. 
H. J. Adlard: Like many another church 
in these war days, the fifth year of Mr. 
Adlard’s pastorate in Dunkirk has not been 
' so encouraging as others. Losses by death 
of two of the most faithful souls, the re- 
moval of Mrs. Vosburg, the energetic 
treasurer,—her husband having received a 
commission with the medical forces of the 
army,—have made the work uphill. Sunday 
war-work has also entailed the absence of 
other regular attendants of the congrega- 
tion. The ladies of the church are meeting 
bi-weekly in the various homes, and all 
of them are rendering yeoman service at the 
headquarters of the Red Cross. ‘The minis- 
ter, as usual, has been active in manifold 
ways. He was one of the chief organizers 
of the local Red Cross, and ran its first 
membership campaign, assisted in the 
Library Fund for the soldiers, captained a 
team in the Y. M. C. A. drive, and would 
have done more had not the doctor said, 
“Stay.” Mr. Adlard’s more topical sermons 
have been ‘‘Are Ministers Slackers?’’ ‘“The 
Conscientious Objector,” ‘‘Religion in the 
Trenches” (based on ‘‘A Student in Arms’’), 
“Some German War Sermons,” ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Romance of Jerusalem.” Owing 
to coal shortage and defective heating 
apparatus, services are held in a building 
heated for educational purposes during the 
week. ‘This will continue through February. 
Mr. Adlard is giving another series of 
literary lectures, the list being Ameriean 
authors,—Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Thoreau, Whitman, and “Mark ‘Twain. 
At the neighboring town of Silver Creek 
he has also given a series of six lectures on 
English men of letters. A lady, hitherto 
unknown, opened her home, and proved her- 
self a very good liberal, indeed a nucleus of 
liberals was found in this little community. 
This may lead to further effort. At Fredonia 
the work has been handicapped. The 
heating problem has demanded a change of 
place, but the people have been very loyal. 
The ladies have a vigorous Alliance,—a 
stepping-stone, it is believed, to a properly 
organized ‘church. 
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BELFAST, M¥.—First Parish, Rev. A. E. 
Wilson: This society and the Congregational 
society are meeting together this winter to 
save fuel. They meet alternately in each 
church, the choirs are united and the ministers 
take turns in preaching. The attendance 
at the services has been considerably larger 
than the sum of both churches be‘ore. ‘This 
church building is a hundred years old this 
year and there will probably be a celebration 
later. The first Sunday of December a 
war honor roll was put up in the vesti- 
bule. It contains ten names. The Alliance 
has done splendid work in furnishing helpers 
for the Red Cross one afternoon in each week 
besides the knitting and sewing at home. 
Many also attend the surgical dressings 
work. Food conservation was entered into 
heartily by the families of the society and 
reports were made weekly to Washington. 
The minister is chairman of the Admin- 
istrative committee of the Waldo County 
Chapter, A. R. C., and has spoken in other 
towns in the interest of branches, and 
assisted in the Christmas drive for members. 
The church has contributed to the Halifax 
relief and to the Armenian sufferers. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton: The year 1917 
was busy and interesting. At the annual 
meeting of the board of directors the finan- 
cial. condition of the church was found to 
be satisfactory. Three women were added 
to the board. The reports of the Women’s 
Alliance and of the Junior Alliance showed 
much work accomplished. Especially were 
they indefatigable in sewing and knitting 
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for the Red Cross. They worked all sum- 
mer. The proximity of Camp Zachary 
Taylor to this city made it possible to do 
much for the soldiers encamped there. 
Weekly dances have been given in the 
church parlor, for privates as well as for 
officers, a new hardwood floor adding much 
to the .enjoyment. Every Sunday after- 
noon the parlors are open to soldiers. ‘Tea 
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Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, February 17, Rev. George D. Latimer 
of Brookline will preach. Church service at 1m A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.m.- Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (2649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 
9-45 A.M. Morning service at 11. The First Parish in 
Brighton, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, is uniting with us. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Brown 


.| will preach. Wednesday, February 20, at 11.30 A.M., Mr. 


Snow will preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily 


9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), comer Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday moming worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Miss Lena L. Carpen 
of the Disciples will speak. Subject, “The Smith College 
Unit in France.” Kindergarten and Primary at 12 a.m. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Preaching by the minister. 
Subject, “Our Burdens.” All seats are free and a cordial 
invitation is extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill 
(Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. ; 


ter of the Church - 
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AN UNFALTERING FAITH 


The time has come for the Church to strengthen its will to the utmost. In 
Canada the Presbyterian church, out of a membership of a little over a million, 


has sent 70,000 men into the Great War. 


Yet the annual report for 1917, just 


issued, shows the greatest year in the history of that church—more money for 
missions, more for support of the church and more additions to membership— 


what a splendid record! 


Shall our Unitarian churches show less courage in sustaining our great liberal 
faith? This is not the time to say, “Our numbers are depleted, our resources are 


taxed, and we cannot give as much as in past years.” 
courage and let us deepen our consecration to our ideals. 


loyal generosity. Our path of duty is clear before us. 


Let us summon high 
Now is the time for 
There is urgent need of 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


is served. In all of these activities Mr. 
Lupton, the pastor, is the moving spirit, 
though too much praise cannot be given 
those members of the church who have 
generously assisted him in all his efforts 
to do everything possible to cheer and 
brighten the life of the soldiers. A beautiful 
service-flag has been given to the church. 
Twenty-five stars show the number of young 
men from the congregation engaged in the 
service. The hardwood floor was another 
appreciated gift. Church services are held 
in the church school rooms. The simplicity 
is suggestive of the meeting-places of the 
early settlers in keeping with the sobered 
attitude caused by the war. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Howard Rees 
Williams: The adjourned annual meeting 
of the Society was held on February 5 in 
the chapel of the South Congregational 
Church, where, during the winter months, 
the two societies are uniting in their ser- 
vices. The cordial welcome and hospitality 
to the Unitarians is deeply appreciated. 
Following the supper at 6.30, interesting 
reports were given. Mr. Williams reported 
that a commission as general secretary of 
Y.M. C. A. work in France and Italy had 
been offered to him and that his wish is to go 
early in March. During the nine months 
he has been in Concord, Mr. Williams has 
become mtch attached to the place and the 
people. His going away so soon will be 
greatly regretted, but there is a feeling of 
pride in the honor. A brother, Rev. Rees 
Williams, a student for the ministry, has 


been engaged to supply the pulpit for the 
present. Mr. Thomas B. Little, for many 
years clerk, resigned, and a rising vote of 
thanks and appreciation was given him for 
his long and faithful services. A note of 
kindly appreciation of his work was sent 
Mr. Williams, together with a word of sym- 
pathy and God-speed in his new work. In 
the passing on January 29 of Col. Solon A. 
Carter, Concord lost an honored and in- 
fluential citizen and the Unitarian church 
a most loyal member and supporter. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Rev. William M. 
Taylor: The work in Nashville grows slowly 
but surely. Seven new members since the 
first of December; one of whom lives about 
one hundred miles from the city. She writes: 
“What you say is true—people are seeking 
freedom. You find it where you least 
expect it, too. Some years ago a chapel 
was built in our country community—union 
by courtesy, though the people who held 
most influence in it were students of Uni- 
tarian thought. .A year ago, in response 
to.a growing demand on the part of an element 
of new-comers, it was bought by an orthodox 
church. Attendance dwindled, and from 
a Sunday-school of over one hundred, it 
ran down to so few that the doors were closed. 
Now the people of the community are asking 
that it be put back under the old manage- 
ment, as it will be, doubtless. They do 
not know the difference, but feel it, and miss 
the old freedom of discussion and thought. 
If this is true among people comparatively 
untaught, it is inevitable that it should be 
more true of populations capable of real 


mental activity and decision. Even though 
people do not have an intellectual grasp 
of a free religion, they can never again be 
satisfied with a dogmatic religion. No 
lack of missionary zeal should be permitted 
in the obsolete idea that the Unitarian 
religion is only for the highly intellectual. 
Responsibility for the dissemination of the 
seed of the kingdom among the common 
people rests upon them who have it. Millions 
of people are dissatisfied with the bonds of 
the old and seek the liberty of the liberal 
fellowship. 
Personal. 


The late Mr. Arthur F. Whitney of Win- 
chester, Mass., left a bequest of $3,000 for the 
Pension Fund and $3,000 to the American 
Unitarian Association as well as $1,000 to the 
Winchester Unitarian church. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The annual midwinter gathering of the 
Isles of Shoals Association will be held next 
Saturday, February 16, from 2.30 to 4.30, 
in the vestry of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

It will be a most informal affair, with 
plenty of handshaking, a short business 
meeting, and some brief extemporaneous 
adresses by stand-bys of the Shoals. 

All interested are urgently invited to be 
present. 

Cary B. WETHERELL, 
President. 
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Pleasantrics, 


In the thick of a bombing, one Tommy 
in the trenches said to his comrade, ‘Old 
top, I’ve got the hiccoughs; won’t you say 


something to frighten me?” 


“Didn’t you feel homesick sometimes, 
Dennis?” ‘Sure; but I used to look at 
your photograph, and then I didn’t feel 
homesick any more!’’—Bystander. 


“No,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘I can’t 


tell you exactly what the bride did wear. 


The fact is, we got to the church at the very 


last minute and had to sit in the transom.”’ 


“No, the fear of falling never enters my 


head,’’ said the aviator to his gaping hearers. 


“‘What scares me is the danger of stalling 


my engine about two miles up and not 
being able to get down.’’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


There was an old man who said: ‘‘How 


Shall I flee from this terrible cow? 
I will sit on the stile, 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of this cow.” 
R. 


An elderly farmer hitched his team to 


“Here,” exclaimed the 
policeman, “you can’t hitch there!”’ ‘‘Can’t 
hitch!’’* shouted the irate farmer. ‘Well, 
why have you a sign up, ‘Fine for Hitching’?”’ 
Presbyterian Standard. 


a telegraph post. 


Edith: ‘‘ Dick, dear, your office is in State 
Street, isn’t it?” Dicky; “Yes, why?” 
Edith: ‘‘That’s what I told papa. He 
made such a funny mistake about you, 
yesterday. He said he’d been looking you 
up in Brad street.’’—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


A noble lord when leaving one of the 
official motor cars asked the woman driver 
to come back atacertain hour. She replied, 
‘All right.”” The noble lord said, ‘‘I am 
accustomed to being called ‘My lord.’”” ‘The 
woman driver replied, ‘‘And I am accus- 
tomed to being called ‘My lady.’”—WMan- 
chester Guardian. 


Going the rounds: ‘‘Here’s a nickel for 
you, my man,” she said to a frayed and 
ragged-looking individual who stood under 
the porch with extended hand. ‘I’m not 
giving it to you for charity’s sake, but 
merely because it pleases me.” ‘“‘Thankee, 
but couldn’t you make it a quarter and enjoy 
yourself thoroughly, ma’am?”’ 


Returning to his parish after his autumn 
holiday a dignified country clergyman, 
noticing a woman at her cottage door, 
with a baby in her arms, asked, ‘‘Has that 
baby been baptized?” ‘‘Well, sir,’ replied 
the curtsying mother, ‘‘I shouldn’t like to 
say as much as that, but your young man 
came and did what he could.”—Chicago 
Herald. 


A young lawyer down in Florida was 
running for office. Stopping his horse one 
evening in front of a little shanty, he in- 
quired of the old man lounging against the 


door if he might spend the night. ‘Sure, 
partner, stop and light.” The lawyer 
“lighted.” One room there was with a 


bearskin stretched out in a corner and a 
pumpkin for a pillow. The “cracker” 
pointed to the bearskin. ‘‘Stranger, I tell 
ye what we'll do—ye take the pumpkin 
and the b’arskin, and I'll rough it!’”’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


The Christian Register 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 
2 PARK 8Q., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
= Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“(Heart and Voice’ has,been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and ed music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. - 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 7. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books,” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the ‘Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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"ys, ASH BARREL 
cna aes TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS, 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


BE YOUR OWN PLUMBER 
USE ECONOMY DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 


CLEANSES TRAPS, DRAIN PIPES, OPENS 
FROZEN STACKS AND DRAIN PIPES 
HARMLESS TO PLUMBING. 50 CENTS A CAN 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
During January and February 


WERNER-PAZOLT CO. 


SECOND FLOOR 52 CHAUNCY ST. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the Growing Sanese for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, tical. 
Liberal scholarship ions, including Two ummer 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
pees Seruice” Sore ere Vise ener 

uarter open to special stu with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


